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Byron  dead — Scott  restricted  to  a  prose  diet — Words¬ 
worth  missing — Coleridge,  as  to  his  poetical  powers,  “  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation*’  (vide  preface  to  Christa- 
belle) — Southey  turned  reviewer — IMoore  biographer — 
truly; poetry  has  been  at  Death’s  door.  Not  that  Ave 
have  not  plenty  of  sweet,  spirited,  imaginative  versifiers  ; 
but  what  are  they,  after  the  mighty  voices  we  heard  be¬ 
fore  they  arose  ?  It  is  with  no  ordinary  exultation,  there¬ 
fore,  that  our  heart  again  responds  to  the  lofty  strains  of 
the  poet  of  the  “  Isle  of  Palms”  and  the  “  Cjty  of  the 
Plague.”  When  we  least  hoped  it,  “  the  voice  of  the 
singing  bird  is  again  heard  in  the  land.” 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  Wilson  in 
a  different  character,  that  it  requires  a  little  rellection 
before  wc  can  convince  ourselves  that  he  is  indeed  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  and  powerful  poem  that  now  lies 
upon  our  table.  Month  after  month  have  we  hung  upon 
the  outpourings  of  an  exuberant,  gloAving,  buoyant,  reck¬ 
less,  daring  mind,  Avhich  has  created  a  style  and  class  of 
composition  for  itself.  The  prose  Avritings  of  Christo¬ 
pher  North  have  no  prototype— and,  Avith  all  due  deference 
to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  day  Avho  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate,  they  have  nothing  like  them  in  Avhat  has  since  ap¬ 
peared.  Alternately  fierce  and  overflowing  Avith  kind¬ 
ness — noAV  steeped  in  dreamlike  beauty,  noAV  gorgeous  as 
a  sunset  beneath  an  expanded  thunder-cloud,  noAv  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  broadest  and  heartiest  humour— vet  amid  all 
their  changes  gushing  oinvard,  ov’erpoAvering  and  uncon¬ 
strained  as  some  abounding  river — his  Avritings  defy  alike 
criticism  and  description.  They  haA^e  all  the  passionate 
luxuriance  of  an  Italian  improvisatore,  Avith  ten  thou- 


profusioii  of  luscious  SAveets,  notes  of  a  more  manly 
tone,  notes  occasionally  of  deeper  and  more  powerful  patt- 
sion  occur.  Take,  as  a  specimen  of  balmy  sweetness,  the 
passage  Avhich  folloAA^s  the  dreamy  bard’s  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea. 


sand  times  his  intellect  and  imagination.  And  how  to 


link  the  Avayward  genius  Avhich  finds  vent  in  alternate 
bursts  of  homeliness  and  splendour  Avith  the  author  of 
such  a  lay  as  I  nimore  ?  Yes  !  lie  has  himself  bridged 
over  the  abyss  that  separates  them  by  his  inspired  criti- 
I'isms  upon  Homer  and  ^Eschylus.  It  is  in  them  that 
we  recognise  the  poet’s  mind  receiving  the  full  impression 
of  the  poet’s  song,  and  expressing  his  feelings  in  a  strain 
ot  eloquence,  Avhich  strikes  iis  the  more  forcibly  Avith  the 
leoling  ot  its  power,  from  an  occasional  dallying  Avith  the 
subject,  and  indulgence  in  an  OA'ertlowing  vein  of  humour. 

Still  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  Ave  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  poem  before  us,  to  calm  and  ele\"ate 
our  minds  by  u  recurrence  to  the  author’s  own  earlier 
work,  as,  even  in  the  simplest  of  services— that  id*  the 
Scfittisli  church — music  is  called  to  soothe  away  all 
worldly  and  more  trivial  remembrances,  before  the  severer 
duties  ot  the  day  are  commenced. 

lirst,  then,  do  Ave  turn  OA’er  tlie  leaves  of  the  ‘‘  Isle  of 
Palms  a  poem  steeped  In  the  most  ilreamy  and  dis- 
sohing  luxnrioiisness,  yet  without  one  throb  of  an  unholy 
pHssioii  poem,  too,  in  which,  amid  all  it*  wanton 


“  And  lo !  upon  the  murmuring  AvaA^es 
A  glorious  Shape  appearing  ! 

A  broad-Aving’d  Vessel,  through  the  shoAver 
Of  glimmering  lustre  steering  ! 

As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoy’d 
The  beauty  of  the  sea. 

She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head 
And  saileth  joyfully. 

A  lovely  path  before  her  lies, 

A  lovely  path  behind  ; 

She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 
Like  a  thing  Avith  heart  and  mind. 

Fit  pilgrim  through  a  scene  so  fair 
SloAvly  she  beareth  on  ; 

A  glorious  phantom  of  the  deep. 

Risen  up  to  meet  the  !Moon. 

The  Moon  bids  her  tenderest  radiance  fall 
On  her  Avavy  streamer  and  snow-Avhite  Avings, 

And  the  quiet  voice  of  the  rocking  sea 
To  cheer  the  gliding  vision  sings. 

Oh  !  ne’er  did  sky  and  water  blend 
In  such  a  holy  sleep. 

Or  bathe  in  brighter  quietude 
A  roamer  of  the  deep. 

So  far  the  peaceful  soul  of  Heaven 
Hath  settled  on  the  sea. 

It  seems  as  if  this  weight  of  calm 
Were  from  eternity. 

O  World  of  Waters  !  the  steadfast  earth 
Ne’er  lay  entranced  like  Thee  !” 

The  opening  of  another  passage  Avhich  Ave  are  about  to 
select  from  the  same  poem,  is  a  poAverful  expression  of 
that  passion-tossed  state  of  the  mind,  Avhen  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  external  nature  serve  but  as  hints  to  aggra- 
A'ate  the  delirium  of  the  soul — and  surely  no  instrument 
could  be  chosen  better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  the 
black,  deep-roaring  sea.  This  solemn  prelude  resolves 
into  a  strain  of  exquisite  and  delicate  harmony. 

‘‘  Behold  her  on  the  lone  sea-shore, 

Listening  unto  the  holloAV  roar 

That  with  eternal  thunder,  far  and  Avide, 

Clothes  the  black-heaving  Main  !  she  stands 
Upon  the  cold  and  moisten’d  sands. 

Nor  in  that  deep  trance  sees  the  quickly-flowing  tide. 
She  feels  it  is  a  dreadful  noise, 

3'hat  in  her  bowed  soul  destroys 
A  ^lothcr’s  hope,  though  blended  AAdth  her  life  ; 

But  surely  she  hath  lost  her  child, 

Imu*  how  could  one  so  Aveak  and  mild 
Endure  the  Ocean’s  strife. 

Who,  at  tliis  moment  of  dismay. 

Howls  like  a  monster  o’er  his  prey  ! 

But  the  lid«*  Is  rippling  at  her  feet, 

And  the  innrmtiring  sound,  so  Avildly  sweet, 
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Dispels  these  torturing  dreams  : 

Oh  !  once  again  the  sea  behold, 

O’er  all  its  wavy  fields  of  gold 
The  playful  sunlight  gleams. 

These  little  harmless  waves  so  fair, 

Speak  not  of  sorrow  or  despair  ; 

How  soft  the  zephyr’s  breath  ! 

It  sings  like  joy’s  own  chosen  sound  ; 

While  life  and  pleasure  dance  around. 

Why  must  thou  muse  on  death  ? 

Here  even  the  timid  child  might  come, 

To  dip  her  small  feet  in  the  foam  ; 

And,  laughing  as  she  view’d 
The  billows  racing  to  the  shore. 

Lament  when  their  short  course  was  o’er. 
Pursuing  and  pursued. 

How  calmly  floats  the  white  sea-mew 
Amid  the  billows*  verdant  hue  ! 

How  calmly  mounts  into  the  air, 

As  if  the  breezes  blew  her  there  ! 

How  calmly  on  the  sand  alighting, 

To  dress  her  silken  plumes  delighting  ! 

See  !  how  these  tiny  vessels  glide 
W’ith  all  sails  set,  in  mimic  pride. 

As  they  were  ships  of  war. 

All  leave  the  idle  port  to-day, 

And  with  oar  and  sheet  the  sunny  bay 
Is  glancing  bright  and  far.” 

Would  that  we  could  linger  upon  this  witching  lay, 
murmuring  to  ourselves  the  music  which  tells  of  the 
gentle  wife,  the  fairy  child,  the  dazzling  bowers  and  per¬ 
fumed  gales  of  the  far  Indian  Isle  I  But  we  must  on¬ 
ward  to  a  work  of  maturer  years  and  confirmed  power 
— “  The  City  of  the  Plague.”  Perhaps  the  following 
quotation  will  better  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  impression  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  “  City  of  the  Plague  ”  and  the 
“  Isle  of  Palms,”  than  any  thing  we  can  say.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  not  so  intensely  brightly  beautiful  as  the 
latter,  but  more  definite  and  nervous;  it  bears  to  it  the 
same  relation  that  the  well-knit  youth  does  to  a  beautiful 
sleeping  infant,-— the  broad  light  of  day  to  the  hazy  dawn, 
— the  stately  tree,  whose  beauty  is  in  its  straight  taper¬ 
ing  stem  and  waving  branches,  to  the  seedling,  whose 
beauty  consists  in  the  delicate  green,  and  full,  rich,  juicy 
leaves. 

“  Frank.  Why  does  the  finger, 

Yellow  ’mid  the  sunshine  on  the  Minster-clock, 

Point  at  that  hour  ?  It  is  most  horrible. 

Speaking  of  midnight  in  the  face  of  day. 

During  the  very  dead  of  night  it  stopp’d, 

Dven  at  the  moment  when  a  hundred  hearts 
Paused  with  it  suddenly,  to  beat  no  more. 

Yet,  wherefore  should  it  run  its  idle  round  ? 

There  is  no  need  that  men  should  count  the  hours 
Of  time,  thus  standing  on  eternity. 

It  is  a  deathlike  image. 

WilmoU  I  could  smile 

At  such  fantastic  terrors. 

Frank.  How  can  I, 

When  round  me  silent  Nature  speaks  of  death, 
Withstand  such  monitory  impulses? 

When  yet  far  off  I  thought  upon  the  plague. 

Sometimes  my  mother’s  image  struck  my  soul 
In  unchanged  meekness  and  serenity, 

And  all  my  fears  were  gone.  But  these  green  banks,  j 
W^ith  an  unwonted  flush  of  flowers  o’ergrown. 

Brown,  when  I  left  them  last,  with  frequent  feet. 

From  morn  till  evening  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

In  mournful  beauty  seem  encompassing 
A  still  forsaken  city  of  the  dead. 

Wil.  It  is  the  Sabbath-day — the  day  of  rest. 

Frank.  O,  unrejoicing  Sabbath  !  not  of  yore 
Did  thy  stveet  evenings  die  along  the  Thames 


Thus  silently  !  Now  every  sail  is  furl’d. 

The  oar  hath  dropt  from  out  the  rower’s  hand, 

And  on  thou  flow’st  in  lifeless  majesty, 

River  of  a  desert  lately  fill’d  with  joy  ! 

O’er  all  that  mighty  wilderness  of  stone 
The  air  is  clear  and  cloudless  as  at  sea 
Above  the  gliding  ship.  All  fires  ivere  dead, 

And  not  one  single  wreath  of  smoke  ascends 
Above  the  stillness  of  the  towers  and  spires. 

How  idly  hangs  that  arch  magnificent 
Across  the  idle  river!  Not  a  speck 
Is  seen  to  move  along  it.  There  it  hangs 
Still  as  a  rainbow  in  the  pathless  sky.” 

Nor  has  the  poet,  although  he  has  become  less  the 
subject  of  dim  imaginings,  grown  dead  to  the  sense  of 
those  mysteries  which  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in¬ 
gredients  of  poetry.  We  have  not  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  our  reading,  a  more  powerful  expression  of  that 
state  of  mind  which,  unnerved  by  fear,  and  surrounded 
by  horrible  objects,  gives  way  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
terror  to  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  supernatural  and 
boundless  dread,  than  that  which  we  are  now  about  to 
lav  before  our  readers.  We  stand  in  the  death-choked 
streets  of  London,  listening  to  under  toned  tales  of  terror 
from  the  few  who  remain  alive ;  and  the  dread  bell,*boom- 
ing*  through  the  sultry  and  breathless  darkness,  knells 
like  the  dread  thunder  of  dissolving  nature. 

2d  Man.  Just  round  the  corner  of  that  street— even 
now 

I  stumbled  on  such  hideous  company. 

The  lamps  burn’d  dimly,  and  the  tall  church-tow’^er 
Rose  up  betw'een  me  and  the  moon.  I  saw 
A  glimmering  whiteness  all  along  the  walls 
Of  several  silent  houses — up  I  went — 

And  right  before  me  stood  the  ghastly  dead, 

For  whose  grim  faces  no  kind  hand  had  done 
The  last  sad  oftice.  Oh  I  *twas  terrible  ! 

To  recognise  in  those  convulsed  features 
Friends  at  whose  fire-side  I  had  often  sat ! 

And  as  I  hurried  off  in  shivering  fear, 

Methought  I  heard  a  deep  and  dismal  groan 

From  that  long  line  of  mortal  visages 

Shudder  through  the  deep’ning  darkness  of  the  street. 

2d  Man.  Hark — hark  ! 

*Sd  Man.  What  hideous  tolling  shakes  the  city  ! 

Man.  Methinks  the  still  air,  like  a  sudden  wave. 
Heaves  onward  at  each  slow  swing  of  that  bell. 

From  w^hat  tower  comes  the  sound  ? 

2d  Man.  St  Mary  Overie’s. 

I  know  the  toll  !  a  thousand  dreams  of  death 
Come  with  that  voice.  It  fills  the  den  of  night 
With  mortal  fear,  rendering  the  silent  heavens 
The  dim  abode  of  unimagined  horrors. 

L  ist !  every  heart  is  beating  audibly  ! 

Is/  Man.  Who  tolls  the  bell  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  ? 

2d  Man.  Perhaps  no  human  hand. 

1  1/?/  Man.  ’Tis  said  one  midnight 

I  The  sexton  heard  a  tolling  from  that  tower. 

And  entering  on  a  sudden  silently 
He  saw  a  being  wrapt  up  in  a  shroud 
Pulling  the  rope  with  black  and  bony  hands, 

And  singing  all  the  while  a  hideous  tune 

That  breathed  not  of  this  Avorld.  It  turn’d  about, 

And  one  glance  of  its  wild  and  fiery  eye 
Crazed  the  poor  wretch’s  brain.” 

And  now,  having  prepared  ourselves  by  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  exercise  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Uni- 
more,  w'e  turn  to  that  poem,  w^orthy  to  rank  with  the 
tw^o  upon  which  w^e  have  been  dwelling — equal  in  genius, 
though  differing  in  character. 

Unimore  is  a  dream  of  the  Highlands,  inasmuch  as 
the  poet  sees  and  narrates  to  us  things  and  events  as  pre¬ 
sent  at  once  to  the  bodily  eye,  which  could  not  be  to  the 
waking  ken, — it  is  a  dream  of  the  rapt  seer,  nut  ut  the 
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mortal  oppressed  by  sleep.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  stern 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  inhabitants  as  it  flashes  upon  the  poet’s 
inward  eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.”  All  that 
is  mean  and  commonplace  remains  unseen — all  that  is 
seen  is  grasped  in  all  its  greatness,  and  placed  before  the 
listener  as  one  majestic  whole.  The  whole  poem  is  an 
exemplification  of  that  condensing  and  fusing  power  of 
the  poet’s  mind,  which  Wordsworth  has  termed  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  which  enables  the  hard  to  give  to  his  shadowy 
creations  a  unity  analogous  to  that  which  we  find  perva¬ 
ding  nature.  Xor  is  it  this  power  alone  that  speaks  out 
in  the  poem.  'I'here  is,  throughout,  a  profuse  overflow 
of  ex^tuisite  imagery,  which  shows  the  author’s  mind  to 
be  rich  as  it  is  powerful — in  this,  too,  emulating  nature, 
who  lavishes  her  beauties  with  a  spendthrift  hand. 
These  characteristics  pervade  the  poem,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  it  strikes  us,  in  the  opening  vision  than  the  rest  of 
the  work.  To  it,  therefore,  we  shall  more  particularly 
direct  our  attention,  that  we  may  he  the  better  enabled 
10  utter  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  the  whole,  to  do 
justice  to  which  our  limits  forbid  us. 

Every  jierson  who  has  once  opened  his  eyes  time  enough 
to  peep  out  upon  the  early  dawn,  must  recognise  equal 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  opening  picture,  even  though  his 
yawns  may  have  interfered  on  that  unwonted  occasion 
to  prevent  his  receiving  the  whole  spirit  of  the  season. 
How  akin  to  the  scene  is  the  allusion  to  onr  fairy  my- 
tliology — 'Chiming  in  with,  and  heightening  the  feeling 
of  the  hour  ! 

Morven  and  Morn  and  Spring  and  Solitude  ! 

As  yet  it  is  scarce  sunrise,  but  the  sun 

Sends  dawn  before  him,  while  his  dazzling  disk 

Is  soaring  from  the  sea,  a  gentle  light, 

'lender  and  delicate  exceedingly, 

’Neath  which,  as  if  it  were  a  glittering  veil, 

1/ies  the  new- woke  and  undisturbed  earth. 

Conscious  once  more  of  the  sweet  hour  of  Prime. 

No  object  in  creation  now  looks  dead. 

Stones,  rocks,  knolls,  heather,  broom,  and  furze  and  fern, 
Have  all  a  lifelike  semblance  in  the  hush. 

So  strong  is  the  expression  of  their  joy  ;  j 

Alive  appears  each  solitary  tree,  j 

Half-tree,  half-shrub,  birch  with  its  silver  stem,  | 

And  hazel  azure*hued  ;  with  feeling  smiles,  j 

The  feeling  of  its  own  fresh  loveliness, 

Tliat  budding  brake;  and  these  wild  briers  enwreath’d 
Witli  honey-snckles  wild,  brimful  of  life, 

Now  trail  along,  and  clamber  up  and  fill 
'fhe  air  with  odours,  by  short-sleeping  bee 
Already  visited  ;  though  not  a  bird 
U  ithin  the  nested  fediage  more  than  stirs, 

Or  twitters  o’er  the  blissful  wilderness. 

1/ite  breathes  intenser  beauty  o’er  the  flowers. 

'1  here  within  one  small  round  of  greensward  set 
Dew-diamonded  daisies,  happy  all. 

In  their  own  sweetness  and  simplicity; 

itli  lustre  burnishing  yon  mossy  nook 
An  inexhaustible  hoard  of  primroses. 

Heap’d  up  by  spring  for  the  delight  of  morn. 

Miser  at  once  and  prodigal ;  here  steep’d, 

And  striped  and  starr’d  in  colours  manifold, 

Alosses  that  ’twould  be  sin  to  tread  upon  ; 

-\nd  1(» !  the  white  mist  lying  like  a  dream, 

Alotioidess  almost,  yet  the  while  ascending 
M  ith  gradual  revelation  of  the  desert 
hrightly  and  balmily  swimming  far  and  wide, 

And  yet  the  spirit  of  its  character 

jurying  not  altering,  as  the  circle  spreads  1 

Sorener  and  more  spacious  ; — Ijke  the  Land 

here  old  songs  say  the  Silent  People  dwell,  * 

And  aye  one  Creature  with  a  Christian  name 
Attends  the  Fairy  Queen,  by  her  beloved 
H’er  all  Elves  else,  though  spite  of  all  that  love. 


Oft  is  her  seven  years*  sojourn  dimm’d  with  tears 
Slied  for  their  sake  who,  since  that  fatal  hour 
That  saw  their  daughter  spirited  away. 

Have  little  done  but  wander  up  and  down 
Wondering  and  weeping,  or  upon  the  brae 
Whence  she  evanished,  with  their  faces  plunged 
In  both  their  hopeless  hands,  sit  side  by  side, 

Far  from  all  human  ken,  from  morn  till  night, 

And  all  on  through  the  moonlight  starriness. 

Without  once  knowing  that  there  is  a  sky.” 

The  mists  disperse,  and  the  day  grows  brighter.  The 
gradual  awakeiiiug  of  animated  nature  is  finely  por¬ 
trayed  : 

‘‘ IMorven  and  IMorn  and  Spring  and  Solitude! 

A  multitudinous  sea  of  mountain-tops  ; 

And  lo !  th’  imeyeable  sun  flames  up  the  heavens. 
Ilroad  daylight  now  through  all  the  winding  glens 
Is  flowing  riverlike,  but  with  no  sound; 

And  there  are  goings  on  of  human  life 
In  hut  and  shieling  and  in  woodland-bower, 

On  the  green  pastures  and  the  yellow  sands ; 

I  And  from  the  high  clift’  the  ueer-stalker  sees 
I  And  hears  the  coble  of  the  fisherman 

(f lancing  and  clanking,  as  she  sirarcely  seems 
To  move  o’er  the  still  water  sleepily, 

I  ]M*om  her  stern  almost  level  with  the  light 
T^'tting  her  long  net  drop  into  the  sea.” 

There  needs  hut  one  touch  to  bring  the  whole  district 
before  us  as  if  we  hovered  above  it,  borne  up  by  the  sound¬ 
ing  wrings  of  tile  genius  of  song  ;  and  that  is  afforded 
after  a  profound  remark  on  the  power  of  imagination,  to 
I  confer  vitality  upon  inanimate  nature : 

Morven  !  this  magic  lies  upon  thee  now. 
Imagination,  she  it  is  who  bathes 
With  blue  celestial  as  an  angel’s  eyes 
Thy  cloud-sustaining  depths  which  she  calls  Heaven  ! 
By  many  an  intermediate  link  of  thought 
She  joins  that  frowning  Family  of  Bocks 
In  strange  relationship,  till  on  the  edge 
Of  the  flat  moor,  that  moss-enshrouded  Cairn, 

Where  heroes  that  once  fought  with  Fingal  sleep. 

Is  felt  one  with  the  skyey  pinnacle 

Bound  which  that  speck — it  is  an  eagle — soars. 

Silent  in  nature  all  thy  waterfalls, 

For  distance  makes  them  dumb  as  wreaths  of  snow  ; 

But  in  Imagination’s  ear  they  sound 
Thundrous  for  ever  in  the  wilderness. 

Where  now  are  all  thy  rivers?  In  black  woods 
Night-hidden  flow  they  through  the  blazing  morn. 

Or  their  imprison’d  foam  is  only  seen 
By  the  fleet  merlin  shrieking  ’twixt  the  crags 
That  topple  o’er  the  turmoil  far  below. 

But  she  heholdeth  and  she  heareth  all 
The  dazzling  and  the  din,  the  flowing  peace, 

The  leaping  fury  ;  hers  the  glory,  when 
Sunshiny  rivers  set  the  straths  on  fire  ; 

And  hers  the  gloom,  when  sullen  as  the  grave 
Their  blackness  bears  upon  its  serpent  bulk 
No  image,  but  of  the  huge  thunder-cloud 
That  makes  the  earth  as  grim  as  its  own  heaven.” 

And  then  the  spirit  which  bears  us  up  moves  onward 
like  some  huge  and  stately  cloud,  with  deep  organ-voiced 
music,  carrying  us  to  gaze  on  the  wild  sea,  which  dashes 
over  reeling  and  yielding  cliffs  opposed  to  It  In  vain  till 
it  reaches,  calm  and  glassy,  a  far  inland  nook,  even  as 
human  passion  raves  onward  to  the  long  calm  of  eternity* 

‘‘  A  Highland  Loch  ! 

Loch-Sunart  I  who,  when  tides  and  tempests  roar, 
(’omes  in  among  these  mountains  from  the  main, 
’Twixt  wooded  Ardnamurchan’s  rocky  cape 
And  Ardmore’s  shingly  beach  of  hissing  spray  ; 

And  while  his  thunders  bid  the  Sound  of  Mull 
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Be  dumb,  sweeps  onwards  past  a  hundred  bays 
Hill-shelter'd  from  the  wrath  that  foams  along 
The  mad  mid-channel, — all  as  quiet  they 
As  little  separate  worlds  of  summer  dreams,— 

And  by  storm-loving  birds  attended  up 

The  mountain-hollow,  white  in  their  career 

As  are  the  breaking  billows,  spurns  the  Isles 

Of  craggy  Carnich,  and  green  Oronsay 

Drench’d  in  that  sea-born  shower  o’er  tree-tops  driven, 

And  ivyed  stones  of  what  was  once  a  tower 

Now  hardly  known  from  rocks — and  gathering  might 

In  the  long  reach  between  Dungallan  caves 

And  Point  of  Arderinis  ever  fair 

With  her  Elysian  groves,  bursts  through  that  strait 

Into  another  ampler  inland  sea ; 

Till  lo  !  subdued  by  some  sweet  influence, — 

And  potent  is  she  though  so  meek  the  Eve, — 

Down  sinketh  wearied  the  Old  Ocean 
Insensibly  into  a  solemn  calm, — 

And  all  along  that  ancient  burial-ground, 

(Its  kirk  is  gone,)  that  seemeth  now  to  lend 
Its  own  eternal  quiet  to  the  waves. 

Restless  no  more,  into  a  perfect  peace 
Lulling  and  lull’d  at  last,  while  drop  the  airs 
Away  as  they  were  dead,  the  first  risen  Star  ‘ 

Beholds  that  lovely  Archipelago, 

All  shadow’d  there  as  in  a  spiritual  world. 

Where  time’s  mutations  shall  come  nevermore  !” 

This  is  the  work  of  true  imagination.  The  land  is 
conjured  up  to  our  view,  not  by  means  of  dreary  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  by  bold  brief  touches.  It  is  a  picture — an  | 
idealized  picture — instinct,  glowing  with  imagination,  it  \ 
is  true — but  still  a  resembling  picture  of  Morven  ;  and  it 
is  given  by  the  bard,  having  seized  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  subject,  and  hoarded  and  turned  them  in 
his  imagination,  till  he  had  kneaded  them  into  form, 
and  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  a  new  life.  There  | 
is  a  unity  of  thought  pervades  the  ^vhole, — the  gene-  ! 
ral  impression  is  simple  and  majestic,  and  yet,  w’hat  | 
innumerable  beauties  sparkle  in  every  line  ! — not  strained 
conscious  prettinesses,  but  spontaneous  glances  of  loveli¬ 
ness — sparkles  on  the  crest  of  imagination’s  wave — wild 
flowers,  which  spring  unlooked  for  from  the  ground. 

The  tale,  of  which  this  locality  is  made  the  scene, 
accords  well  with  its  mingled  features  of  austeritv  and 
gentle  loveliness.  In  the  lone  castle  of  Unimore,  the 
chieftain’s  Avidow — her  brave  husband  fallen  in  battle — 
Avastes  her  days,  palsy-struck,  hopelessly  yearning  for  the 
return  of  her  only  son.  He  has  been  dri\^en  a\A'ay  by  a 
wild  thirst  for  adventure,  heightened  to  madness  by  the 
Avild  bodings  of  the  seer  of  his  clan.  ■Meanwhile,  his 
mother’s  sick-bed  is  watched  over  by  two  gentle  or[»hans, 
appertaining  more  to  heaven  than  earth.  The  wanderer 
at  last  returns,  deep-stained  Avith  crime,  but  avIio  can 
detect  its  traces  in  his  noble  bearing  and  features  of  manly 
beauty?  Not  his  clan,  Avho  are  drunk  with  delight  at 
their  chief’s  return. 

‘‘  By  day  among  her  mountains— rest  is  none, 

And  short  by  night,  in  shieling  or  in  hut, 

The  clansmen’s  haunted  sleep. 

Their  souls  are  stirr’d 
As  gleams  by  sunbeams,  and  as  calms  by  blasts  ; 

And  he,  their  chieftain,  is  both  sun  and  cloud.” 

Not  his  mother— happy,  ecstatically  happy,  in  the 
simple  consciousness  of  his  return.  How  deeply,  beauti¬ 
fully,  truly  felt  the  description  of  that  mother’s  feelings, 
a  mother  alone  can  tell,  or  they  half  guess  Avhose  lot  it 
has  been  to  lose  her  just  as  they  came  to  the  years  when 
they  could  first  feci  her  full  worth. 

•  She  hath  exchange*!  her  bed 

But  for  that  bier,  on  AA^hich,  AA'hen  air  is  calm, 

And  sunshine  bright,  and  glimmering  shadows  cool, 

She  lies,  and  by  those  clansmen  carried 


To  consecrated  places — many  a  one. 

Where  she  and  her  sire’s  son  did  sit  of  old 
Among  the  Castle  Avoods — there  meditates 
On  the  sweet  mystery  of  her  perfect  bliss. 

Nor  cares  although  no  Unimore  be  there, 

Pursuing,  on  the  mountains,  his  own  joy.” 

Not  the  gentle  sisters,  Avho  unconsciously  lose  their 
hearts  to  his  fi\ir  outside,  gentle  manners,  and  specious 
I  tales.  There  is  reA^elry  in  Morven — musterings  of  the 
!  clan,  and  the  chase  by  day — the  banquet  by  night.  And 
;  yet,  amid  all  these  joys,  sad  presages  are  heard — myste¬ 
rious  AA^ailings  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  sombre  pre¬ 
sages  of  the  old  seer. 

'  The  lady  dies,  happy  in  that  she  has  not  been  given  to 
know  the  depravity  of  her  son.  The  rover  returns  to 
his  blood-stained  crew,  leaving  behind  him  two  desolate 
hearts— desolate,  for  the  Avretch,  in  impious  mockery, 

!  has  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  Avith  both. 

'  Innocent,  but  unhappy,  and  reproaching  themselves  with 
j  their  yielding,  to  be  made,  as  they  thought,  blessed,  al- 
,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  sister’s  heart,  they  acknow- 
1  ledge,  in  gentle  resignation,  their  misery  as  a  just  punish- 
'  ment.  Heaven  in  mercy  removes  them,  and  they  sleep 
I  in  the  same  grave  with  her  whom  they  had  Avatched  so 
;  tenderly  oA^er.  Long  years  thereafter,  when  the  clan  is 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  mournful  anniversary  of  their 
!  death,  an  old  decrepid  man  totters  into  the  churchyard, 
and  Avrithing  convulsively,  exclaims,  “  I  am  Unimore  !” 

'  The  story  of  the  fate  of  the  orphans, 

‘‘  like  Avintry  AA'ail 

Of  winds  at  midnight  round  the  pirate’s  ship, 

Had  access  found  into  tlic  solitudes 
Of  the  Avide  sea.” 

H  is  brain  grew  crazed  by  misery  and  remorse — he  fancies 
he  hears  his  victims  call  upon  him  for  aid  at  the  moment 
Avhen  dashed  down  the  Avild  cataract  they  found  a  grave. 
He  rushes  to  the  bridge  above  the  Avaterfall — 

**  Stormy  years 

IlaA'e  prey’d  upon  the  stem  of  that  tfill  pine 
Since  last  it  shook  beneath  his  tread— the  lightnings 
llaA'c  smitten  it,  and  o’er  that  bridge  the  roe 
Would  Avalk  not,  instinct  taught  that  it  is  frail, 

And  hung  on  danger.  With  a  splintering  crash 
It  snaps  asunder,  frush  as  AA’illoAV'  Avand, 

And  Avith  the  Phantoms  of  the  Orphans,  down 
Precipitate  Avith  the  sheer  cataract. 

Into  the  unfathom’d  depth  sinks  Unimore.” 

We  are  conscious  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  this  poem,  and  must  try  (aw’kw'ardly 
enough)  to  help  out  our  account  of  it  by  a  few  extr.acts. 
The  account  of  the  Chieftain’s  reappearance  in  his  gay 
Indian  boat,  is  from  one  Avho  is  native  to  the  element. 

‘‘  On  his  own  Loch  once  more  the  Chieftain  sails  ; 
And  shifting  oft  her  courses,  (for  one  hour 
In  that  great  hollow',  many-glen’d,  the  wind 
Blow^s  never  from  the  same  jioini  steadily, ) 

The  Naiad  in  the  fiercening  foam  her  prow' 

Buries,  and  deeply  gunwale  in,  careers 
In  the  blast’s  eye,  contemptuous  of  the  squall 
That  black  as  night  and  quick  as  lightning 
Makes  the  spray  spin  abov’e  her  fearless  flags 
That,  as  she  stoops  unto  the  hurricane. 

One  moment  brush  the  hillow's,  and  the  next 
High  up  in  air  are  streamering  the  sky. 

That  pow'erful  helmsman  holds  the  winds  in  fee  ; 

They  are  his  slaves,  and  in  their  howling  rage 
The  Naiad  in  her  beauty  bear  along, 

Noav  on  her  starboard  tack  most  beautiful 
Scorning  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs,  and  bright 
As  flying  sunshine  cross  the  loch  that  lies 
Pitch-black,  the  very  foam-Avreaths  sullenly 
Expiring  in  the  gloom  that  shrouds  the  waves, 
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III  wonder  ou  the  gliding  Glory  gaze 
Shepherd  and  huntsman  on  the  hills— the  eagle, 

Poised  miles-high  ’mid  the  clouds,  the  Naiad  sees. 

And  rifle  by  the  plumed  helmsman’s  side  ; 

While  upward  turns  the  Chieftain  his  proud  eye 
In  search  of  the  Bird-royal,  as  a  scream 
Directs  it  to  a  speck  within  the  sun. 

The  spirit  of  the  region  fills  with  pride 

The  Chieftain’s  heart;  for  are  they  not  his  own, 

Those  dim  blue  glens,  those  shadowy  mountains,  all 
Those  radiant  ranges  of  sun-smitten  cliffs; 

That  meadow’d  plain  as  green  as  emerald, 

With  its  wide  river,  of  the  cataracts 
Forgetful  now,  calm  llowing  to  the  loch, — 

The  loch,  or  call  it  what  it  is,  the  sea ; 

And  lo  !  outstanding  from  that  silvan  height, 

He  hails  the  Castle  of  his  ancestors. 

And  all  its  hoary  towers.” 

Beautiful  exceedingly  is  the  lirst  appearance  of  the 
orphans— and  only  to  be  surpassed  by  what  we  still  hold 
to  be  the  most  perfect  in  its  beauty  of  all  Wilson’s  crea¬ 
tions — the  fairy  child  in  the  ‘‘  Isle,  of  Palms.”  There  is 
a  wild  witchery  about  it  that  goes  with  a  thrill  to  the 
heart.  The  sisters  of  Castle  Uniinorc  are  more  gentle 
in  their  loveliness. 

“  Lo  !  down  the  glen  they  come,  the  long  blue  glen 
Far  off  enveloped  in  aiu'ial  haze 
Almost  a  mist,  smooth  gliding  w’ithout  stop, 

So  seems  it,  o’er  the  greensward,  shadow-lik(’, 

With  light  altcriifiting,  till  hand  in  hand 
Upon  a  knoll,  distinctly  visible, 

The  sisters  stand  awhile,  then  lay  them  down 
Among  a  weeping  birch-tree’.s  whisperings. 

Like  fawns,  and  fix  their  mild  eyes  steadfastly 
Upon  the  clouded  loch  ! 

One  face  is  pale 
In  its  own  pensivencss,  but  paler  seems 
Beneath  the  nun-like  braidings  of  that  hair 
So  softly  black,  accordant  with  the  calm 
Divine  that  on  her  melancholy  brow 
Keeps  deepening  with  her  dreams  !  The  other  bright, 

As  if  in  ecstasies,  and  brighter  glows 
In  rivalry  of  all  those  sun-loved  locks. 

Like  gold  wire  glittering,  in  the  breath  of  joy 

All  oat,  on  her  smooth  forehead  momently 

Kindling  with  gladder  smile-light.  Those  dark  eyes  ! 

With  depths  profound,  down  Avhich  the  more  you  gaze, 

Stiller  and  stiller  seems  the  spiritual  world 

That  lies  sphered  in  their  wondrous  orbs,  beyond 

New  thoughtful  regions  opening  far  bey(»i!d. 

And  all  embued  with  the  deep  hush  of  heaven.” 

The  Isle  of  Palms”  was  the  lirst  outpourings  of 
young  emotion,  sweet— at  times  even  to  cloying.  The 
“  City  of  the  Plague,”  the  condensed  elastic  vigour  of 
manhood.  “  Uniinore”  has  all  the  majesty  of  ripened 
and  matured  intellect.  It  is  in  the  kind,  not  in  the  degree 
of  its  excellence,  that  we  prefer  it  to  the  others.  It  is 
more  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Wordsworth — not 
that  there  is  any  thing  that  reminds  us  of  that  poet’s 
writings  in  it — the  mind  from  which  it  flowed  is  essen¬ 
tially  original.  The  former  poems  of  the  author  were  as 
much  English  as  Scotch,  this  one  is  national  in  the  best 
and  loftiest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  imbued  with  the 
primal  and  unalterable  hues  and  forms  of  Scottish  scenery 
and  character.  We  trust  that  now  our  poet  has  again 
found  his  harp,  he  will  not  lay  it  aside  in  a  hurry. 


T/ie  Dutchman's  Fireside,  A  Talc,  By  the  Author  of 
“  Letters  from  the  South.”  In  two  volumes.  Lon¬ 
don.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

The  author  informs  us,  that  the  plan  of  his  work  was 
conceived  ou  reading,  many  years  ago,  “  The  Memoirs  of 


an  American  Lady,”  by  Mrs  Grant.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  beautiful  district  described  in  that  charming  book, 
and  among  the  same  primitive  inhabitants.  The  charac¬ 
ters,  though  skilfully,  are  not  very  vigorously  sketched, 
but  the  tale  is  elegantly  told,  and  full  of  incident.  We 
have  perused  it  with  much  pleasure  ;  sailed  with  the  hero 
and  heroine  on  the  stately  Iludson  ;  enjoyed  the  humours 
of  a  New  York  ball ;  and  wandered  through  the  perilous 
recesses  of  the  backwoods.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
character  is  the  commanding  Sir  William  Johnston,  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  a  historical  portrait  of  great  fidelity. 
After  all,  this  hook  is  one  which  is  best  described  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  samples.  Here  is  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  makes  use  of  Nature’s  mysteries.  The  heroine 
and  her  father  were  sailing  down  the  Iludson— the  night 
was  beautif  ully  calm  and  clear— the  travellers  were  yield¬ 
ing  themselves  up  to  the  influence  of  the  moonlight  calm, 
when — 

At  this  moment  a  wild  shrill  shriek  or  howl  broke 
from  the  shore,  echoed  among  the  silent  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  and  roused  Catalina  from  her  delicious  re- 
very.  In  about  a  minute  it  was  repeated— and  a  third 
time,  after  a  similar  interval. 

“  ‘  Dat  is  de  old  woman,’  said  Captain  Baltus,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  hatchway,  smoking  his  pipe,  something 
between  sleeping  and  waking. 

“  ‘  What  old  woman  ?’  asked  Catalina. 

‘‘  ‘  Vv’hy,  de  old  Indian  woman,  what  keeps  about  do 
rock  just  ashore — dcre— don’t  you  see  it  close  under  dat 
j»i lie- tree  dere  ?’ 

”  ‘  What  Indian  woman?  and  what  does  she  do  there 
shrieking  ?’  said  the  young  lady. 

“  ‘  What !  did  you  never  hear  dat  story  ?  and  don’t 
you  know  it ’s  no  old  woman  after  all — but  a  ghost  ?* 

“  ‘  A  ghost  !’ 

“  ‘  Ay — yes — a  spook.  1  saw  it  one  night  when  I 
got  ashore  on  de  flats  just  above  de  rock  ;  and  you  may 
depend  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  den  for  once  in  my  life,  I 
can  tell  you.  It  looked  like  de  very  old  duyvel,  stand¬ 
ing  on  de  rock,  and  whetting  a  great  jack-knife,  as  dey 
^^ay .  ’ 

‘‘  ‘  Who  say  ?*  asked  Catalina. 

“  ‘  Why,  my  fader  and  grandfader — who  are  both 
dead,  for  dat  matter  ;  but  dey  told  me  de  story  before 
dey  died.  AVc  shall  have  sixteen  rainy  Sundays,  one 
after  de  oder,  and  den  it  will  clear  up  wid  a  great  snow¬ 
storm.’ 

“  ‘  Yes  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes;  as  sure  as  you  sit  derc.  It  always  happens 
after  dat  old  woman  shows  herself,  and  screams  so,  like 
de  very  Duvvel.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  the  story  ?*  asked  colonel  Vancour, 
whose  attention  had  been  arrested  by  the  conversation. 

“  ‘  Know  it  !  why  to  be  sure  I  do,  colonel.  I  have 
heard  it  a  hundred  times  from  my  fader  and  grandfader. 
He  was  de  first  man  dat  sailed  in  a  sloop  all  de  way  from 
Albany  to  New  York.’ 

“  ‘  We  can’t  have  higher  authority.  Come,  captain 
— I  see  your  pipe  is  just  filled — tell  us  the  story,  and  then 
I  will  go  to  sleep.* 

“  The  worthy  skipper  said  he  was  no  great  hand  at 
telling  a  story  ;  but  he  would  try,  if  they  would  promise 
not  to  hurry  him  ;  and  accordingly  began  ; 

“  ‘  Once  dere  was  an  old  woman— Duyvel  !  dere  she 
is  again  !’  exclaimed  Baltus,  as  a  long  quaver  echoed 
from  the  shore. 

“  ‘  Well — well — never  mind  her  :  co  on.* 

Once  dere  was  an  old  woman — ’  Here  another 
quaver,  apparently  from  the  mast-head,  stopped  Baltus 
again,  and  made  Catalina  start. 

“  ‘  Duyvel  !*  cried  Baltus ;  ‘  but  if  I  don’t  pelievc  she 
is  coining  apoard  of  us  !* 

“‘\\ell — never  mind,’  said  the  colonel  again  ;  'she 
wants  to  hear  whetjier  you  do  her  full  Justice,  I  suppose. 
Go  on,  captain.* 
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‘‘  ‘  Once  dere  was  an  old  woman,’  he  began,  almost  in 
a  whisper ;  when  he  was  again  interrupted  by  the  black 
pilot,  who  came  aft  with  a  light,  and  asked  Baltus  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  be  better  to  haul  down  the  sails,  as  he 
saw  some  appearance  of  wind  towards  the  north-east, 
where  the  clouds  had  now  obscured  the  moon  entirely. 
‘  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Brom,’  quoth  the  skipper ; 
‘  time  enough  when  de  wind  comes.’ 

“  ‘  Once  dere  w’as  an  old  woman — ’  At  that  moment 
Brom’s  light  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  Baltus  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  in  the  face  that  laid  him  sprawling  on  the 
quarter-deck,  at  the  same  instant  that  a  tremendous 
8i:ream  broke  forth  from  some  invisible  being  that  seemed 
close  at  their  ears.  Baltus  roared  manfully,  and  Catalina 
was  not  a  little  frightened  at  these  incomprehensible 
manoeuvres  of  the  old  woman.  The  colonel,  however, 
insisted  he  should  go  on — bidding  him  get  up  and  tell  his 
story, 

“  ‘  Once  dere  was  an  old  woman—’  But  the  legend 
of  honest  Baltus,  like  Corporal  Trim’s  story  of  ‘  a  certain 
king  of  Bohemia,*  seemed  destined  never  to  get  beyond 
the  lirst  sentence.  He  was  again  interrupted  by  a  strange 
mysterious  scratching  and  Huttering,  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  cackling  and  confusion  in  the  chicken-coop, 
which  the  provident  captain  had  stored  with  poultry  for 
the  benetit  of  the  colonel  and  his  daughter. 

“  ‘  Duy  vel !  what’s  dat  ?’  cried  Captain  Baltus,  in  great 
consternation. 

“  ‘  Oil,  it  *s  only  the  old  woman  robbing  your  lien- 
roost,’  replied  the  colonel. 

‘‘  ‘  Den  I  must  look  to  it,’  said  Baltus,  and  mustering  ' 
the  courage  of  desperation,  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a  large  owl,  which  had,  from  some  freak  or  other, 
or  perhaps  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Baltus’s  poultry, 
lirst  lighted  on  the  incRSt,  and  then,  either  seduced  or 
confused  by  Brom’s  light,  darted  from  thence  into  the 
capacious  platter-face  of  the  worthy  skipper,  as  before 
stated. 

‘  Here  is  de  duyvel!’  exclaimed  Baltus. 

“‘And  the  old  woman,’  said  the  colonel,  laughing. 

‘  But  come,  captain,  the  more  I  see,  the  more  anxious  J 
am  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.’ 

“  ‘  Once  dere  was  an  old  woman—*  a  hollow  murmur 
among  the  mountains  again  suddenly  interrupted  him. 

‘  There  is  the  old  woman  again,’  said  the  colonel.  ‘  ’Tis 
de  old  duyvel !’  said  Baltus,  starting  up,  and  calling  all 
hands  to  let  go  the  halyards.  But,  before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  one  of  those  sudden  squalls,  so  common  in 
the  highlands  in  autumn,  struck  the  vessel,  and  threw 
lier  almost  on  her  beam-ends.  The  violence  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  carried  Colonel  Vancour  and  Catalina  with  it,  and 
liad  they  not  been  arrested  by  the  railings  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  they  must  inevitably  have  gone  overboard.  The 
Watervliet  was,  however,  an  honest  Dutch  vessel,  of  a 
laost  convenient  breadth  of  beam,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  capsize  her  entirely.  Tor  a  minute  or  two  she 
lay  quivering  and  struggling  with  the  violence  of  the 
S(|uall  that  roared  among  the  mountains,  and  whistled 
through  the  shrouds,  until,  acquiring  a  little  headway, 
she  slowly  lulfed  up  in  the  wind,  righted,  and  Happed 
her  sails  in  defiance.  The  next  minute  all  was  calm 
again.  The  cloud  passed  over,  the  moon  shone  bright, 
and  the  waters  slept  as  if  they  had  never  lieen  disturbed  ; 
whereu|K>n  Captain  ilaltus,  like  a  prudent  skipper  as  he 
was,  ordered  all  sail  to  be  lowered,  and  the  anchor  to  be 
let  go,  sagely  observing,  ‘  It  was  high  time  to  look  out  for 
squalls.’ 

“  ‘  6uch  an  accident  at  sea  would  have  been  rather 
serious,’  observed  the  colonel. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  link,  colonel,’  '^id  Baltus, 

‘  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  don’t  make  much  c»*}ds  wedder  a 
man  is  drowned  in  de  sea  or  in  a  river.’  The  colonel 
could  not  well  gainsay  this,  and  soon  aftei*  retired  with 
his  daughter  to  the  cabin.” 


We  have  been  delighted,  and  doubt  not  that  our  read- 
ers  will  be  the  same,  w  ith  the  portrait  of  one  of  Catilina’s 
adorers. 

“  But  great  as  his  progenitors  were,  they  could  not 
hold  a  candle  to  those  of  Colonel  Barry  Fitzgerald 
Macartney  GilHllan,  a  genuine  Milesian,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  kings  of  Connaught,  princes  of  Breffny,  and 
lords  of  Ballyshannon,  Ballyiiamora,  Ballynahincli, 
Ballygruddrey,  Ballyknockamora,  and  several  lordships 
besides.  Gilfillan  w^as  an  Irish  Bull,  a  perfect  contrast 
to  an  English  Bull.  He  was  all  life,  love,  gallantry, 
whim,  wit,  humour,  and  hyperbole.  His  animal  spirits 
were  to  him  as  the  wings  of  a  bird,  on  which  he  mounted 
into  the  regions  of  imagination  and  folly.  They  Hew 
away  wdth  him  ten  times  an  hour.  He  learned  every 
thing  so  fast,  that  he  knew  nothing  perfectly;  and  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  his  conceptions,  that  one-half  the 
time  they  came  forth  wrong  end  foremost.  His  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  subject  never  for  a  moment  prevented  him 
from  dashing  right  into  it,  or  stopped  the  torrent  of  his 
ideas,  which  resembled  a  stream  swelled  by  the  rains, 
being  excessively  noisy  and  not  very  clear.  His  ideas,  in 
truth,  seemed  always  turning  somersets  over  the  heads  of 
each  other,  and  for  the  most  part  presented  that  precise 
rhetorical  arrangement  which  is  indicated  by  the  phrase 
of  ‘  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.’  He  never  pleaded 
guilty  to  ignorance  of  any  thing,  nor  was  ever  known  to 
stop  a  moment  to  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of  an  idea — 
maintaining,  with  a  humorous  obstinacy,  that  as  he  al¬ 
ways  came  to  the  right  end  at  last,  it  w'as  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  where  he, began. 

“  Nature  had  given  to  Colonel  Gilfillan  a  more  than 
usual  share  of  the  truly  Irish  propensity  to  falling  in  love 
extempore.  His  heart  was  quite  as  hot  as  his  head,  and 
between  the  tw’o  there  was  a  perfect  volcano.  He  w’as 
always  under  high-steam  pressure.  He  once  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  rather  boasted — for  he  never  confessed  any 
thing — that  he' had  fallen  in  love  at  the  Curragh  of  Kil¬ 
dare  with  six  ladies  in  one  day,  and  was  refused  by  them 
all  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  ‘  But, 
faith  !*  added  he,  ‘  I  killed  two  horses  riding  about  the 
country  after  them  ;  and  that  was  some  comfort.’ — ‘  Com¬ 
fort  !’  said  a  friend,  ‘  how  do  you  make  that  out,  CJilfil- 
lan  ‘  Why,  wasn’t  it  a  proof  I  didn’t  stand  shilly¬ 
shally,  waiting  my  own  consent  any  more  than  that  of 
the  ladies,  my  dear !’  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
he  was  generous,  uiicalculating,  brave,  and  a  man  of  his 
word,  except  in  love  affairs,  and  sometimes  in  altairs  ot 
business,  when  he  occasionally  lost  at  play  the  money  he 
had  promised  to  a  tradesman.  His  person  exhibited  a 
rich  redundancy  of  manly  beauty,  luscious  with  youth, 
health,  and  vigour  ;  he  sang  charmingly  ;  playe<l  the 
rtddlc  so  as  to  bring  tears  into  your  eyes  ;  danced,  laugh¬ 
ed,  chatted,  blundered,  gallanted,  flattered,  and  made  love 
with  a  graceful  confidence  and  fearless  audacity,  that 
caused  him  to  be  a  great  favourite  and  rather  a  dangerous 
companion  for  women  of  warm  imaginations  and  mere 
ordinary  retineraent  of  manners  and  feelings.  Like  moat 
men  of  his  profession,  his  ideas  on  certain  subjects  were 
of  the  latitudinarian  order.  Gilfillan  swore  he  was  a 
man  of  as  much  honour  as  ever  wore  a  uniform.  He 
would  not  pick  a  pocket ;  but  as  for  picking  a  lady’s 
white  bosom  of  a  sweet  little  heart — let  him  alone  for 
that.  A  fair  exchange  was  no  robbery  all  the  world 
over  ;  and  he  always  left  his  own  with  them,  if  there  were 
twenty.  When  his  brother  officers  laughed  at  him  for 
having  so  many  hearts,  ‘  Och,  my  dears  !’  would  he  reply? 

‘  what,  do  you  talk  about  having  but  one  heart  ?  A 
with  only  one  heart  in  his  bosom,  is  like  a  poor  devil  witli 
only  a  shilling  in  his  pocket— he  is  afraid  to  part  with  it? 
and  so  starves  himself  just  for  fear  of  starving  !’  ” 

Widely  dift’erent  from  this  genuine  son  of  Green  Erin 
is  Timothy  Weasel,  whom  we  beg  leave  to  present  to  our 
good  friend  the  reader  as  a  special  favourite  of  ours. 
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“  ‘  Timethy  Weasel !  who  is  he  ?* 

“  ‘  VV^hat !  have  you  never  heard  of  Timothy  Weasel, 
the  Varmounter,  as  he  calls  himself?’ 

‘  Never.* 

Well,  then,  I  must  give  you  a  sketch  of  his  story 
before  I  introduce  him.  He  was  born  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  as  he  says,  and  in  due  time,  as  is  customary  in  those 
parts,  married,  and  took  possession,  by  right  of  discovery, 
I  suppose,  of  a  tract  of  land  in  what  was  at  that  time 
called  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  Others  followed 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  little  settlement 
was  formed  of  real  ’cute  Yankees,  as  Timothy  calls  them, 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  were  gradually  growing  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  when  one  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  and 
every  soul  of  them,  except  Timothy,  either  consumed  in 
the  flames,  or  massacred  in  the  attempt  to  escape.  I  have 
witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  life  many  scenes  of  horror, 
but  nothing  like  that  wliich  he  describes,  in  which  his 
wife  and  eight  children  perished.  Timothy  was  left  for 
dead  by  the  savages,  who,  as  is  their  custom,  departed  at 
the  dawn,  for  fear  the  news  of  this  massacre  might  rouse 
some  of  the  neighbouring  settlements,  in  time  to  overtake 
them  before  they  reached  home.  When  all  was  silent, 
Timothy,  who,  though  severely  w’ounded  in  a  dozen 
places,  had,  as  he  says,  only  been  “  playing  possum,” 
raised  himself  up  and  looked  around  him.  The  smoking 
ruins,  mangled  limbs,  blood-stained  snow,  and  the  whole 
scene,  as  he  describes  it  with  (|uaint  pathos,  is  enough  to 
make  one’s  blood  run  cold.  He  managed  to  raise  him¬ 
self  upright,  and,  by  dint  of  incredible  exertions,  to  reach 
a  neighbouring  settlement,  distant  about  forty  miles, 
where  he  told  his  story,  and  then  was  put  to  bed,  where 
he  lay  some  weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the 
settlement  had  gone  and  buried  the  remains  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  family  and  neighbours.  When  Timothy  got  well, 
he  visited  the  spot,  and  while  viewing  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  and  pondering  over  the  graves  of  all  that  were 
dear  to  him,  solemnly  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  revenge.  He  accordingly  buried  himself  in  the  woods, 
and  built  a  cabin  about  twelve  miles  from  hence,  in  a 
situation  the  most  favourable  to  killing  the  “  kritters,” 
as  he  calls  the  savages.  From  that  time  until  now  lie 
has  waged  a  perpetual  war  against  them,  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  sacriflced  almost  a  hecatomb  to  the 
manes  of  his  wife  and  children.  His  intrepidity  is  won¬ 
derful,  and  his  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  this  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  life  beyond  all  belief.  I  am  half  a  savage  my¬ 
self,  but  I  have  heard  this  man  relate  stories  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  and  escapes  which  make  me  feel  myself,  in  the 
language  of  the  red-skins, “  a  v/oman”  in  con.parison  with 
this  strange  compound  of  cunning  and  simplicity.  It  is 
inconceivable  with  w’hat  avidity  he  wdll  hunt  an  Indian  ; 
and  the  keenest  sportsman  does  not  feel  a  hundredth  part 
ot  the  delight  in  bringing  <lown  his  game,  that  'i’imothy 
does  in  witnessing  the  mortal  pangs  of  one  of  these 
“  kritters.”  It  is  a  horrible  propensity;  but  to  lose  all  in 
one  night,  and  to  wake  the  next  morning  and  see  nothing 
but  the  mangled  remains  of  wife,  children,  all  that  man 
holds  most  close  to  his  inmost  heart,  is  no  trifle.  If  ever 
man  had  motive  for  revenge,  it  is  Timothy.  Such  as  he 
IS,  I  employ  him,  and  find  his  services  highly  useful. 
He  is  a  compound  of  the  two  races,  and  combines  all  the 
<|ualities  essential  to  the  species  of  warfare  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  I  have  sent  for  him,  and  expect  him 
here  every  moment.’ 


“  As  Sir  V\  illiam  concluded,  Sybrandt  heard  a  long 
dry  sort  ot  ‘  H-e-e-m-m,*  ejaculated  just  outside  of  the 
door.  ‘  lhai ’s  he,’  exclaimed  Sir  William ;  ‘  I  know 
the  sound.  It  is  his  usual  expression  of  satisfaction  a! 
the  prospect  ot  being  employed  against  his  old  eiiemie;! 
the  “  kritters.”  Come  in,  Timothy.’ 

Timothy  accordingly  made  his  appearance,  forgot 
hU  b«w,  and  said  nothing.  Sybrandt  eyed  his  associate 


with  close  attention.  He  was  a  tall,  wind-dried  man, 
with  extremely  sharp,  angular  features,  and  a  complexion, 
of  course,  bronzed  by  the  exposures  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  for  so  many  years.  His  scanty  head  of  hair 
was  of  a  sort  of  sunburnt  colour  ;  his  beard  of  a  month’s 
growth  at  least,  and  his  eye  of  sprightly  blue,  never  rested 
a  moment  in  its  socket.  It  glanced  from  side  to  side, 
and  up  and  down,  and  here  and  there,  with  indescribable 
rapidity,  as  though  in  search  of  some  object  of  interest, 
or  apprehensive  of  sudden  danger.  It  was  a  perpetual 
silent  alarm. 

“  ‘  Timothy,’  said  Sir  William,  ‘  I  want  to  employ 
you  to-night.’ 

“  ‘  H-e-m-m,’  answered  Timothy. 

“  ‘  Are  you  at  leisure  to  depart  immediately  ?’ 

‘  What,  right  off?’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  in  less  than  no  time.’ 

“  ‘  I  guess  1  am.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well— that  means  you  are  certain.*' 

‘  I’m  always  sartin  of  my  mark.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  your  gun  with  you  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘  The  kritter  is  just  outside  the  door.* 

“  ‘  And  plenty  of  ammunition  ?* 

“  ‘  Why,  what  under  the  sun  should  I  do  with  a  gun 
and  no  ammunition  ?’ 

“  ‘  Can  you  paddle  a  canoe  so  that  nobody  can  hear 
yon  ?’ 

‘  Can’t  I  ?  h-c-c-m-tn  !’ 

‘  And  you  are  all  ready  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  ’spect  so.  I  knew  you  didn’t  want  me  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  so  got  every  thing  to  hand.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  any  thing  to  eat  by  the  way?’ 

“  ‘  No ;  if  I  only  stay  out  two  or  three  days  I  sha’n’t 
want  any  thing.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  arc  to  have  a  companion.’ 

“  Timothy  here  manufactured  a  sort  of  linsey-woolsey 
grunt,  betokening  disapprobation. 

“  ‘  I’d  rather  go  alone.* 

“  ‘  But  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  com]>aiiioii ; 
this  youMg  gentleman  will  go  with  you.* 

“  Timothy  hereupon  subjected  Sybrandt  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  those  busy  eyes  of  his,  that  seemed  to  run 
over  him  as  quick  as  lightning. 

“  ‘  I’d  rather  go  by  myself,*  said  he  again. 

“  ‘  "i  hat  is  out  of  the  question,  so  say  no  more  about 
it.  Are  you  ready  to  go  now — this  minute  ?* 

‘‘  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  Sir  William  then  explained  the  object  of  tbe  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Timothy,  much  in  the  same  manner  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  done  to  Sybrandt. 

“  ‘  But  ineyirt  I  shoot  one  of  these  tarnal  kritters  if 
be  comes  in  my  way  ?’  said  Timothy,  in  a  tone  of  great 
interest. 

“  ‘  No  ;  yon  arc  not  to  fire  a  gun,  nor  attempt  any 
hostility  whatever,  unless  it  is  neck  or  nothing  with  you.* 

“  ‘  Well,  that  is  what  I  call  hard ;  but  maybe  it  will 
please  God  to  put  our  lives  in  danger — that’s  some  com¬ 
fort.’  ” 

Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us  where  a  copy  of  Mrs 
Grant’s  work  Is  to  be  procured  ?  Cannot  some  of  our 
republisliers  of  novels  make  arrangements  with  the  author 
for  reprinting  it?  It  is  well  worthy  to  rank  beside  the 
rich  and  varied  tomes  of  Cooper,  Irving,  and  the  other 
illustrators  of  American  scenery  and  manners.  It  occu¬ 
pies  a  field  untrodden  by  any  of  the  rest,  and  is  alike  de¬ 
lightful  from  the  subject  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
handled. 


The  Solitary.  A  Poam^  in  Three  Paris,  By  Charles 
Whitehead,  bvo.  Bp.  &7. 

Through  much  ambitious  straining  of  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  into  the  very  sublime  of  want  of  meaning — and 
through  not  a  little  of  Master  Slender’s  gentlemanly 
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melancholy — we  can  discover  in  these  stanzas  no  ordi¬ 
nary  measure  of  fancy,  grafted  upon  a  feeling  heart.  We 
are  inclined  to  augur  well  of  the  author,  and  shall  he 
happy  to  hear  from  him  again.  The  passage  which  we 
have  selected  is  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  book,  hut  it 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic — it  shows  the  writer  at 
once  in  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  The  childishness 
of  impersonated  “  noontide”  is  redeemed  by  the  ideas 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  description. 

“  As  when,  of  amorous  night  uncertain  birth, 

The  giant  of  still  noontide,  weary  grown. 

Crawls  sultrily  along  the  steaming  earth, 

And  basks  him  in  the  meadows  suiibearn-strown, 
Anon,  his  brow  collapses  to  a  frown. 

Unto  his  feet  he  springs,  and  bellows  loud, 

With  uncouth  rage  pulls  the  rude  tempest  down, 
Shatters  the  woods,  beneath  his  fury  bow’d. 

And  hunts  the  frighted  winds,  and  huddles  cloud  on 
cloud. 

“  Nor  rests,  but  by  the  heat  to  madness  stung, 

With  headlong  speed  tramples  the  golden  grain, 
And,  at  a  bound,  over  the  mountains  Hung, 

Grasps  the  reluctant  thunder  by  the  mane. 

And  drags  it  back,  girt  with  a  sudden  chain 
Of  thrice-braced  lightning  ;  now,  more  fiercely  dire, 
Slipt  from  its  holds,  flies  down  the  hissing  rain  ; 
The  labouring  welkin  teems  with  leaping  fire. 

That  strikes  the  straining  oak,  and  smites  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  spire. 

**  And  yet  at  length  appeased,  he  sinks,  and  spent, 
Gibbers  far  off  over  the  misty  hills. 

And  the  stain’d  sun,  through  a  cloud’s  jagged  rent, 
Goes  down,  and  all  the  west  with  glory  tills  ; 

A  fresher  bloom  the  odorous  earth  distils, 

A  richer  green  reviving  nature  spreads. 

The  water-braided  rainbow  melting,  spills 
Her  liquid  light  into  the  air,  and  sheds' 

Her  lovely  hues  upon  the  flowers*  dejected  heads.” 


Geschichte  der  Halbinsel  Morea  Wdhrcyul  des  Mittdidfirs. 
Ein  Historischer  Versuck  Von  Prof.  J.  '  Phil.  Fall- 
viereyer,  Erster  Theil.  Untergang  der  Pclo/fontiesischen 
Hellencji  und  Wiederhevolkerung  durch  Slavische  Volks- 
stdmme.  {History  of  the  Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
An  Historical  Essay.  Part  First.  Destruction  of  the 
Hellenes  of  Peloponnesus^  and  Re^peopling  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  by  a  Slavonic  Race.)  8vo.  Pp.  43*^.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1830* 

An  immense  deal  of  sickening  silliness  has  been  spoken 
about  the  modem  Greeks,  and  their  descent  from  the 
countrymen  of  Demosthenes.  To  hang  around  the  modern 
Inhabitants  of  the  Morea,  the  associations  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attach  to  their  predecessors,  is  just  as  silly  as  to 
insist  upon  their  wearing  the  same  dress.  A  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  this  absurdity  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the 
undertaking  of  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  although  a  little  of  the 
partisan  does  occasionally  peep  through,  he  is  careful  in 
the  selection  of  his  authorities,  and  faithful  in  rendering 
their  meaning. 

The  fact  which  the  author  undertakes  to  establish  is,  that 
the  modern  Peloponnesians  are  of  Sclavonian,  Frankish, 
Albanian — in  short  of  any  descent  but  Grecian.  This 
he  seeks  to  prove,  by  showing  in  how  many  inroads  of 
the  barbariaiKs  the  old  inhabitants  were  again  and  again 
decimated,  and  their  vacant  places  occupied  by  strangers. 
The  analogy  between  the  physical  and  emotional  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  nominal  descendants, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  language  in  however  rude  a 
condition,  he  accounts  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
fpmales  having  been  in  general  spared.  It  inust  be  }(ept  in 


mind,  too,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  old  inhabitants  did 
not  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
iMorea,  and  that  a  new  barbaric  state  was  in  consequence 
frequently  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  softening  influence 
of  ii  neighbouring  Grecian  province. 

The  flrst  invasion  of  importance  was  that  of  the  Goths, 
under  Alaric,  about  the  year  39G.  This  people  had  just 
been  converted  to  the  Arian  system  of  C’hristianity,  and 
full  of  the  zeal  of  young  converts,  their  rage  was  directed 
against  the  remains  of  the  classic  heathenism  of  Hellas. 
Ignorant  fanaticism  and  the  rude  love  of  war,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  race,  drove  them  onwards.  During 
Alaric’s  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  was 
joined  by  gi*eat  numbers  of  the  Christian  inhabitants, 
who  betrayed  to  him  the  secret  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Ill  a  short  time,  the  most  resolute  adherents  of  the  old 
religion  in  Peloponnesus  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  mountain  range  of  Taygetus,  and  the  inac¬ 
cessible  shores  of  the  district  of  Maina.  The  rest  of  the 
peninsula  was  inhabited  by  Christians.  In  the  confined 
district  we  have  named,  the  heathens  maintained  them¬ 
selves  in  spite  of  missionaries  and  pirates,  imperial  re¬ 
scripts,  Iluns,  and  Vandals,  till  a  late  period. 

The  revolutions  of  the  country  were  frequent,  but  un¬ 
important,  till  the  irruption  of  the  Sclavonian  tribeb 
under  Bajan-Chaiis,  Prince  of  the  Avares.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Peloponnesus  fled,  or  was  extirpated.  After 
the  storm  had  ceased  to  blow,  there  yet  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grecians  the  cantons  at  the  foot  of 
Taygetus — the  town  and  castle  of  Patras — Koroii  and 
Modoii,  in  Messinia — the  valley  of  Argos,  its  town  and 
castle — the  seaport  of  Aiiapoli — and  Prasto  among  the 
mountains.  The  remainder  of  Peloponnesus  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  Sclavonian  tribes,  dependent  upon  the  leader  of 
the  Avares,  and  owning  no  subjection  to  the  Emperor  of 
Byzantium. 

In  the  year  74G,  another  dreadful  calamity  befel  the 
land.  A  pe.stilence  broke  out,  and  raged  with  such  vio¬ 
lence,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  “  in  747,  fhe 
Peloponnesus  resembled  more  a  deserted  den  of  thieves, 
ora  corpse-choked  .churchyard,  than  a  cultivated  coun¬ 
try.  After  this  epidemic,  according  to  Constantine  Por- 
pliyrogenitiis,  the  whole  peninsula  became  Slcavonian  and 
barbarous.”  The  (ireeks  now  disappeared  even  from 
Taygetus  and  Maina.  Nay,  the  last-mentioned  district 
— extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  to  Cape  Taena- 
riis — became  so  decidedly  Sclavonian,  as  to  attain  the 
appellation 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  of 
Byzantium  had  reconquered  Peloponnesus-— more  in 
name,  hoAvever,  than  in  reality.  The  great  object  of  the 
monarch  seems  to  have  been  to  ditfuse  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  through 
the  countiy.  With  this  view,  fortresses  Avere  built  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  ^cloisters,  generally  erected  in  places 
difficult  of  access,  throughout  the  interior.  The  modern 
Greek  of  Constantinople,  with  its  Sclavonian  accent, 
became  through  these  means  the  prevailing  dialect.  In 
the  island  on  which  Moiiembasia  is  built  alone,  is  there 
the  slightest  possibility  of  the  old  dialect  of  Laconia  having 
been  in  some  measure  preserved’;  for  that  little  republic 
rode  secure  through  all  the  storms  we  have  been  enume¬ 
rating. 

The  last  revolution  which  the  Morea  underwent  of 
any  consequence,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Turks, 
was  its  conquest  by  the  French  knights,  subsequent  to  the 
fourth  Crusade.  This  eveut  had,  it  is  true,  little  influ¬ 
ence  either  upon  the  country  or  the  people,  Avheii  com¬ 
pared  Avitli  the  Sclavonian  irruption.  As  it  was  the 
means,  however,  of  introducing  the  feudal  system  into 
the  Peninsula,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

The  events  Avhich  we  have  here  summarily  recapitula¬ 
ted,  are  recorded  by  contemporary  historiiiiis ;  and  the 
evidence  of  these  Avriters  is  confirmed  by  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  uf  the  old  Jlelleiuc  name  of  di?>tricti»  and  nver>> 
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together  with  the  substitution  ol’  appellations  uinlouhtedly 
of  Sclavoiiiaii  origin — lor  they  are  the  same  we  tincl  at 
this  (lay  around  Moscow  and  in  l\>nierania. 

We  have  only  to  add,  regarding  I\Ir  Fallniereyer's  j 
essay,  that  it  displays  much  industry  and  much  good  j 
sense ;  that  the  language  is  oi^casionally  vulgar,  and 
strongly  tinged  with  foreign  words  and  idioms  :  regard¬ 
ing  himself,  that  lie  is  at  times  liable  to  fall  into  the  lub¬ 
berly  sentimental ;  and  that  he  is  withal  an  intelligent 
and  liberal-minded  man. 


“  lUit  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  own 

That  in  romance  the  land  is  rich  enough. 
That  done.  I’ll  write  you  some  prose  tales  of 
bVeedom, 

Shall  rescue  novels  from  their  feudal  Edom.’* 

With  regard  to  the  lirst  line — we  have  “made  known 
fio/r  we  like  it.”  With  regard  to  the  concluding  boast — 
if  he  do  may  we  be  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■ . 


A  7  die  (;/*  7'ucuman ;  tvith  D  'ujrcssions^  English  and  ; 

American,  13y  Junius  liedivivus.  l::^mo.  Ep.  201.  j 

London.  Eflingham  Wilson.  1831. 

We  do  not  know  what  right  a  scribbler  in  verse  has 
to  assume  the  name  of  an  author  famous  for  his  prose 
writings  alone.  Stupidity  is  no  hinderance  in  the  way  of 
such  an  assumption,  for  the  greatest  blockheads  have  the 
best  opinion  of  themselves. 

“  A  Tale  of  Tucuman,”  Ave  have  sometimes  been  in-  j 
duced  to  suspect,  from  sundry  pertnesses  and  >vould-be  1 
smartnesses,  is  meant  to  be  an  imitation  of  Don  Juan,  j 
Nor  should  we  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  our  sus¬ 
picion  verified;  for  he  who  could  not  discover  that  Ju¬ 
nius  wrote  jirose,  might  possibly  fancy  that  Lord  Byron’s  j 
style  resembled — bis  own.  ! 

The  blockhead  does  not  even,  as  old  Osbaldistoiie 
would  have  said,  “  understand  his  own  beggarly  trade.” 
Here  is  a  rhyme  : 

“  ft  was  a  lovely  scene  in  wliich  they  shone, 

As  ever  was  survey’d  by  human  sight,  I 

Or  ever  by  the  painter’s  pencil  done,''  j 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  as  Pope  recoin-  i 
mends,  the  sound  is  here  made 'an  echo  to  the  sense.  , 
The  former,  we  have  seen,  is  a  “  rhyme  to  the  eye  by  a 
deaf  gentleman  the  other  is — nothing.  What  is  meant 
by  sight  surveying  (as  if  it  were  a  land-measurer)  ?  or 
by  “  a  scene”  being  “  done”  by  the  pencil  ?  We  are  fairly 
done  over  by  the  enigma.  But,  to  return  to  our  rhymes, 
here  is  another  specimen  : 


“  A  scene  might  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woes, 
And  into  rapture  lift  a  poet’s  niitsc." 


A  friend  suggests  for  woes,  read  shoes:  it  certainly 
mends  the  rhyme,  and  without  injuring  the — nonseiise.* 
The  modesty  of  the  last  line  is  praiseworthy : — The  scene 
might  raise  a  poet’s  muse  to  rapture; — the  author’s 
muse  (?)  is  not  raised  to  rapture  ;  ergo,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner,  “  lags  ”  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
“  bugs”  (a  genteel  rhyme),  “  neck’*, with  “  speak,”  “  ex¬ 
claimed”  with  “  redeemed”  (an  Irish  rhyme),  “  cheek” 
with  “  thick,”  “  shock”  w’itli  “  sU'uck)’'  (a  shocking 
rhyme,  it  strikes  us),  ike.  &c. 


Now  for  the  measure.  “  I  am  for  other  than  for 
dancing  measures,”  the  author  may  say,  for  his  halt  coii- 
buinedly.  “  Take  a  tasting,  yer  honor  !” 


“  ithin  a  lofty  forest-crowded  ravine.” 

“  leliing  me  that  1  must  be  always  good.” 

AV  e  arc  tired  of  this  small-deer  hunting;  but  it  is  all 
the  battue  attords,  so  let  us  leave  it  with  one  quotation, 
and  two  remarks.  The  “  Tale  of  Tucuman” — at  least 
the  halt  of  it  which  we  have  here,  concludes  with  this 
i»tanza  : 


P. 


— Pray,  if  you  like  it,  make  it  known  ! 

And  you  shall  shortly  have  the  other  half, 

A\  hich  will  contain  the  southern  temperate  zone 
In  miniature — it  will  mit  make  you  laugh.” 


(Not  if  it  be  like  the  present.) 


lies  Jjcmnk'cc,  Scripsit  Carolus  llhodc,  Adjecta  cst 

Eemni  Jabula,  descript  a  secundum  Choiscnliurn,  8vo. 
Pp.  72.  Breslau.  Lcuckart.  1820. 

Lemnos,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  is  an  island 
that  possesses  many  attractions  for  the  antiquarian.  The 
peculiar  character  of  its  surface*,  its  red  earth  (^terra 
Lemnica,  s,  sigillata),  its  inhabitants,  religion,  and  pri¬ 
meval  legends,  have  all  a  charm  for  the  classical  scholar. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
detail  of  the  most  striking  particulars  of  its  history, 
drawn  partly  from  the  work  ((noted  above,  and  partly 
from  an  able  article  in  the  “  .lenaischc  Allgemeine  Lite- 
ratur-Zeitung.  ” 

licmnos  is  situated  in  about  olP  N.  lat.  and  l‘P  E.  long. 
Its  form  is  nearly  square,  and  its  superficial  extent  about 
twelve  miles  every  way.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  possession  of  the  harbour  of  St 
Antony,  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  Its  surlace  is  much  broken,  but  none 
of  the  hills  are  of  any  considerable  height.  Some  of 
them  have  the  appearance  of  being  extinguished  volcano(?s, 
and  this  accords  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients.  The 
most  important  liills  are  the  classical  IMoschylus — the 
Therma,  deriving  its  name,  in  all  likelihood,  from  its  hot 
springs — and  that  from  which  the  celebrated  Lemnian 
earth  is  dug.  There  is  enough  of  wheat  and  barley  reared 
on  the  island  to  support  a  considerable  trade  to  Smyrna. 

The  Sintii,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  whose 
history  can  be  distinguished  from  mythological  fables, 
were  a  Thracian  tribe.  It  would  be  in  vain,  therefore, 
to  seek  a  Grecian  root  for  the  name  of  the  island.  J'his 
p(»oplo  were  ac((uainted,  according  to  (classical  authorities, 
with  the  business  of  the  blacksmith,  and  were  adepts  in 
fabricating  arms.  They  were  jiirates.  The  story  goes, 
that  an  epidemical  disease  having  attacked  the  w  omen 
which  rendered  them  hateful  to  their  husbands,  the  men 
brought  new  wives  from  Thrace.  The  discarded  females 
redressed  themselves  by  murdering  the  deserters  and  their 
new  mistresses.  They  found  new  husbands  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Minyi. 

This  tribe,  a  mercantile  people,  were  at  an  early  period 
in  the  habit  of  undertaking  long  voyages,  sometimes  as 
far  as  Odychis.  It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this 
union,  that  we  find  Lemnos  such  a  busy  place  of  trade 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Th(j  Minyi  were  of  Hellenic 
race.  Ilellanikus  calls  them  and  Homer  throws 

some  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  dialect  when  he  calls 
them  ay^io^uvou  The  nature  of  the  Lemnian  religion 
under  the  former  inhabitants  is  uncertain.  At  a  later 
period,  we  find  Hephaestus,  Aphroditi?,  Hermes,  and 
Bacchus,  adored  there  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  worship  of  these  deities  was  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  Minyi  retained  possession  of  the  island  till  the 
year  1000  B.  C.,  when  they  were  driven  from  their  seats 
by  the  Pelasgi,  who,  proceeding  originally  from  B(eotia, 
had  overspread  Attica,  and  then  betaken  them  to  the 
islands.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pelasgi 
brought  with  them  from  Iheotia  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri,  and  that  of  Demeter,  which  is  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  They  maintained  their  independence 
till  513  B. (’.,  when  ()tanes  (conquered  the  island  at  the 
same  time  that  his  master  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  set 
out  upon  his  Scythian  expedition.  About  the  year  500 
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B.C.  the  Pelasgi  were  driven  from  their  capital,  Hephaes- 
tia,  by  Miitiades,  on  his  return  from  the  Chersonesus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Athenian  mastery  was  at  this  time 
ot  short  duration,  for  Hippiiis,  when  banished  from 
Athens,  retired  to  Lemnos,  where  he  died.  After  the 
battles  of  Salamis,  Platea,  and  Mycale,  the  island  came 
into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Athenians ;  with 
them  it  became  dependent  upon  Rome,  followed  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  16oG. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  many  incidental  notices  of  the 
constitution  of  Lemnos  may  lie  scattered  through  the 
classics,  but  no  industrious  collector  has  as  yet  set  him¬ 
self  to  hunt  after  them.  The  Island  was  governed  by 
kings  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest.  Of  its  form 
of  government  under  the  Athenians,  nothing  is  known. 
Pliny,  in  reference  to  the  authorities  of  the  island  in  his 
time,  uses  the  word  magistratus. 

That  it  enjoyed  an  extensive  commerce  has  already 
been  remarked.  In  what  regards  matters  of  art,  Glaucus, 
who  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  was 
a  Lemnian.  The  ancients  speak  with  praise  of  a  brazen 
bull  in  the  market-place  of  Myrina*.  Several  coins  of  the 
island  have  come  down  to  us.  Remains  of  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
these  facts,  that  Lemnos  was  not  behind  the  rest  of 
Greece  in  refinement. 

The  religious  observances  of  Lemnos  retained  to  the 
last  traces  of  that  grossness  which  stained  so  many  early 
superstitions,  and  which  has  proved  so  diliicult  of  eradica¬ 
tion,  as  not  to  have  disiippeared  entirely  from  Em’ope  even 
in  our  own  day.  Hephaestus  was  a  chief  object  of  worship 
—a  superstition  which  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
Sintii.  The  connexion  of  the  smith-god  with  the  volcit- 
noes  of  the  island  is  a  later  invention,  and  must  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Minyi  or  Pelasgi.  It  is,  however,  through 
this  union,  that  this  deity  first  receives  the  full  poetry  of 
his  character.  Equal  with  him  stood  Hemeter— not  un¬ 
naturally  when  the  fertility  of  the  island  is  taken  into 
account.  The  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  seem  to  have  stood 
in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Demeter.  The  Cabiri 
were,  however,  regarded  as  mere  local  divinities.  The 
Lemnian  nymphs  came  in  for  a  large  shai’e  of  popular 
reverence.  Many  strange  and  wonderful  meanings  have 
been  attributed  to  this  mythology  by  the  mystic  school  of 
Germany,  but  they  are  not  worth  enumerating. 


H  A/oZ/tcA’  Present  to  her  Daughter.  Dublin.  James 
Marshall  Leckie.  1831. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  little  18mo,  got  up  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Annuals.  The  selection  is  creditable  to  the 
author’s  discrimination.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the 
first  sentence  of  the  introduction  is  scarcely  in  good  taste. 
“  Woman,  according  to  the  inspired  account  of  her  origin, 
is  a  refinement  upon  man.”  Now,  even  without  such 
high  authority,  we  should  be  the  last  to  call  the  fact  in 
question.  Is  it,  however,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
modesty  of  the  “  refined  liquorice”  of  the  creation,  to  be 
thus  blowing  its  own  trumpet,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  lady,  open  enough,  no  doubt,  to  such  a  pleasing  im¬ 
pression  upon  her  sensorium  ? 


The  English  EchooL  Nos.  18  and  11).  London.  Charles 

Tilt.  1831. 

This  work  continues  to  support  its  chai^acter,  both  for 
taste  in  the  selection  and  skill  in  the  execution.  In  the 
numbers  above  named,  we  have  pleasing  remembrancers 
of  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  Bonuington,  and  Stubbs* 
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THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CHAIR. 

The  manner  in  which  this  appointment  has  been  set 
about  affords  every  reasonable  prospect  that  it  will  be  pro¬ 
perly  mismanaged.  It  has  been  offered  to  Mr  Aitken, 
with  a  salary  of  L.  100  per  annum — the  late  incumbent  had 
L.200 — and  the  yearly  amount  of  fees  from  the  students 
rarely,  if  ever,  amounts  to  an  additional  L.  100.  Mr 
Aitkin  having  naturally  declined  to  exchange  a  comfort¬ 
able  country  living  for  a  situation  which,  obliging  him 
to  reside  in  town,  would  enhance  his  expenses  at  the  same 
time  that  it  reduced  his  income,  the  office  has  been  sent 
a-begging — offered  to  him  who  will  undertake  the  job  at 
the  lowest  price. 

We  are  great  admirers  of  economy — not  so  ardent  and 
exclusive  in  our  admiration  as  Mr  Hume,  perhaps,  but 
still  Avarmly  attached  to  it  in  theory — and  as  far  as  we 
are  able — but  that  is  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty — in 
practice.  There  is,  however,  a  difference,  we  humbly 
conceive,  between  economy  and  shabbiness,  not  to  say 
folly.  Between  L.  150  and  L.200  a-y ear  !  Why,  a  con¬ 
fidential  clerk,  the  editor  of  the  dullest  country  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  bagman  is  better  paid.  And  this  is  what 
is  offered  by  a  government,  wdiich  includes  among  its 
members,  Lords  Brougham,  Russell,  and  Mr  Jeffrey— per¬ 
sons,  one  would  think,  who  might  be  able  to  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  literary  men — to  the  man  they  propose 
to  fill  one  of  the  most  important  chairs  in  our  univer¬ 
sity. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  we  think,  to  make  any 
parade  of  argument  to  prove  either  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  church  history,  or  the  superficial  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted 
in  this  country.  It  is  necessary  that  the  divine  be  well 
grounded  in  the  history  of  the  church,  in  order  to  find 
weapons  wherewith  to  repel  the  insidious  attacks  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  unbeliever  on  the  other. 
It  is  there  that  he  must  look,  in  the  narrative  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  and  establishment  of  our  religion,  for  the  perpe¬ 
tual  and  miraculous  proof  of  its  divinity.  It  is  there 
that  he  must  learn  the  circumstances  which  give  birth 
to  heresy  and  schism,  that  he  may  be  able  to  w'arn 
against  the  paths  which  lead  to  them— to  crush  them  when 
their  indestructible  vitality  threatens  from  time  to  time 
to  reawaken.  It  is  there  that  he  must  school  himself 
against  bigotry,  and  a  narrow-minded  preference  of  the 
forms  to  the  essentials  of  religion.  In  short,  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  church  is  second  only  to  that  of  her 
doctrines — if,  indeed,  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  secondary 
consequence,  which  is  essential  to  their  correct  and  per¬ 
fect  apprehension. 

Now,  what  are  the  qualifications  required  in  a  teacher 
of  this  indispensable  branch  of  theological  learning  ?  In 
addition  to  that  peculiar  power  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  so  as  to  keep  awake  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  rarely  found  and  so  important,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  great  natural  strength  and  subtlety  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  intellect ;  he  must  be  master  of  most  ancient  and 
modern  languages ;  and  he  must  have  made  the  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  his  prelections  the  object  of  long  and 
anxious  study.  He  must  have  mixed  with  the  world 
too ;  for  he  can  never  comprehend  the  history  of  human 
thoughts  and  aberrations  who  has  not  made  man  his 
study.  And  do  the  government  fondly  imagine  that  the 
services  of  such  a  person  are  to  be  secured  for  the  paltry 
remuneration  they  offer? 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
that  will  be  employed.  We  shall  be  told  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary^,  that  the  emolument  of  a  teacher  be  made  to  de¬ 
pend  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  own  exertions.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this,  but  it  may  be  pushed 
too  far,  There  are  other  motives  besides  emolument 
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which  work  upon  minds  capable  of  discharging;  the  pro- 
I’essorial  duty — love  of  the  task  itself,  and  desire  of  repu¬ 
tation.  Let  the  man  be  rightly  selected,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  neglecting  his  task.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  only  overstrained — it  is  inapplicable.  The 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  only  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea  from  each 
student,  and  that  only  for  the  first  year  of  his  attendance 
upon  the  class.  Compare  this  with  the  high  fees  paid  »»» 
other — in  comparatively  unimportant  classes  ! 

We  think  this  question  of  itself  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  it.  But  its  con¬ 
sequence  is  augmented  when  we  remember,  that  it  is  only 
part  and  parcel  of  the  miserable  and  niggardly  system  ot 
endowment  pursued  in  oiir  universities,  in  the  case  of 
the  Theological  Faculty.  The  teachers  of  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  who  ought  ever  to  be  selected  from  the  most 
learned,  able,  pious,  and  zealous  of  the  church,  should 
be  placed  in  their  worldly  circumstances  at  least  on  a 
footing  with  the  best  paid  of  the  parochial  clergy.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world — they  are  the  defenders  of  its  doctrines 
against  open  attack,  or  the  insinuation  of  corruption. 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  will  shortly  fall  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  us,  along  with  the  general  question  of  the  con¬ 
templated  new  arrangements  in  our  universities.  The 
commission  for  enquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  their 
organization,  has  some  time  ago  closed  its  investigations. 
We  trust  that  when  the  present  engrossing  political  dis¬ 
cussion  is  settled,  the  legislature  and  the  public  at  large 
will  take  the  condition  of  these  learned  bodies  into  consi¬ 
deration.  Then  will  be  our  time  to  speak  out — unspa¬ 
ringly. 


THE  BYSTANDER. 
iSo.  XL 

LIFE  AND  CONVERSATION  OF  OUR  STICK. 

1  WAS  sitting,  a  few  evenings  ago,  having  put  out  my 
argand,  at  my  study  window,  looking  at  the  bright 
moon,  in  that  placid,  lazy  mood  which  one  occasionally 
feels  after  eating  a  hearty  supper.  I  was  not  exactly 
drowsy,  although  the  thought  of  retiring  to  bed  had 
more  than  once  mingled  Avith  my  meditations.  1  Avouid 
indeed  have  betaken  me  thither,  but  it  Avas  a  plaguy  long 
time  till  morning.  As  little  did  I  well  know  hoAV’  to 
employ  myself  in  the  event  of  my  remaining  awake, 
i’he  dilemma  was  puzzling. 

'rnriiing  avv'ay  from  the  window,  I  found  that  “  our 
iStick,”  as  the  Club  have  seen  lit  to  designate  my  heredi- 
tai'y  cudgel,  had  entered  the  apartment  unobserved,  and 
placed  itself  in  its  favourite  corner.  The  diminutive, 
wrinkled,  sapless  being  stood,  “  in  the  pale  beams  of  the 
AA’atery  moon,”  with  more  than  its  usual  apathetic  ex- 
pre>si()n.  The  late  hour,  the  pale  uncertain  light  which 
^>treiTiiied  in  at  the  window,  the  consciousness  that  a 
mysterious  life  and  intelligence  were  lurking  under  that 
rude  and  seemingly  inanimate  exterior,  broujilit  an  iineasv 
shudder  across  my  frame. 

“  ^  ou  had  but  an  equiv'^ocal  character  in  my  great- 
graiidsire’s  days,”  I  at  last  broke  out,  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  startling  me  amid  the  surroanding  quiet. 

IloAV’  can  I  know  that  time  has  bettered  you?  or  that 
1  may  avail  myself  of  your  services,  without  incurring 
the  danger  impending  over  all  who  are  serv/cd  by  malig¬ 
nant  spirits  ?” 

^  ou  (‘aiiiiot  separate  your  lot  from  iinne,”  said  the 
■^tiange  being,  in  its  usual  croaking  V’oicc.  'Fhe  hleritity 
ot  the  matter  ol  Avhich  your  first  ancestor  was  moulded, 
and  that  which  forms  my  body,  together  with  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  union,  the  result  of  planetary  conjunctions,  binds  me 
to  the  service  of  the  successive  generations  of  your  family. 

s  soon  as  it  becomes  extinct— -which  will  happen,  in  all 
probability,  at  your  decease— I  shall  resolve  into  iny 
constituent  atoms.  I  have  no  distinct  conception  ol 
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what  you  men  call  good  and  bad  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  words,  1  have  no  evil  in  my 
nature.  It  is  true,  that  being  as  liable  to  the  influence 
of  habit  as  your  race,  I  contract  a  predilection  for  the 
;  offices  my  master  assigns  me,  and  also  that  1  learned  some 
[  naughty  tricks  from  the  old  gentleman,  but  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  my  subsequent  fortunes  have  weaned  me 
from  them.” 

The  creature  uttered  this  with  an  attempt  at  a  sigh — 
something  between  a  creak  and  a  whistle,  that  fairly  set 
my  teeth  on  edge.  “  I  am  curious  to  hear  your  adven¬ 
tures,”  1  pursued. 

i  “  My  adventures  while  in  attendance  on  my  old  mas- 
I  ter,  the  major,  are  pretty  widely  known,”  began  little 
trusty.  “  llobert  Chambers  has  ransacked  every  corner 
I  for  intelligence,  and  detailed  all  that  he  could  learn  with 
I  a  circumstantiality  that  does  not  indicate  much  delicacy 
on  his  part,  when  you  consider  that  I  am  still  alive. 
However,  it  is  needless  to  complain. 

“  The  tribunal  which  adjudged  my  master  to  the 
Hames,  sentenced  me  to  share  his  fate,  and  with  that 
view  ordered  me  to  be  handed  over  to  the  <leemster, 
who,  as  was  then  customary,  was  in  attendance.  You 
can  easily  imagine  that  I  was  not  long  of  putting  my 
locomotive  powers  in  use.  The  rascal,  afraid  to  confess 
that  1  had  escaped  him,  lest  the  old  wives  of  Edinburgh 
should  rise  in  their  wrath  and  stone  him,  substituted  an¬ 
other  stick  in  my  place,  which  was  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place  duly  reduced  to  ashes, 

“  The  next  heir  of  the  family  was  at  this  time  in  fo¬ 
reign  service  ;  and  as  the  attraction  betAveen  your  race  ami 
me  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Scotland,  1  Avas, 
during  his  absence,  at  liberty  to  roam  about  as  1  pleased. 
'The  habits  of  idleness  which  1  thus  contracted,  rendered 
more  iin’eterate  the  practices  to  which  1  had  of  late  be¬ 
come  addicted,  f  roamed  about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
continually,  braining  cats,  tripping  up  the  town  guard, 
and  breaking  windoAVS.  Some  people  occasionally  got  a 
glim])se  of  me,  and  the  story  of  a  spectral  stick  that 
roamed  the  streets  at  midnight  got  Avind,  and  not  an 
urchin  dared  to  stir  abroad  at  untimeoiis  hours.  1  soon 
discoA’ered  that  the  life  I  Avas  leading  rendered  me  useful 
to  society,  and  consequently  abandoned  it  immediately. 

“  My  pranks  were  noAV  performed  mostly  in  private. 
1  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  visiting  those 
judges,  Avho  had  condemned  me  to  the  lire,  during  their 
sleejq  and  basting  them  to  my  heart’s  content.  Their 
complaints  Avere  interpreted  t<)  have  been  the  effects  of 
severe  accesses  of  nightmare,  produced  by  over-indul- 
gcuce  at  high-jinks.  Some  of  them  began  to  grow  sober, 
and  thus  tinding  myself  again  the  uiiAvilling  agent  of 
good,  1  relinquished  this  amusement  also. 

“  By  this  time,  my  independent  mode  of  life  had  become 
as  AV'carisome  as  that  of  an  unattached  captain.  1  scraped 
acquaintance  with  the  enterprising  manager  Avho  lirst 
attempted  to  establish  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh,  incited 
thereto  chieliy  by  the  rumours  circulated  among  the  igii<»- 
rant,  that  he  had  dealings  Avith  unchancy  jmwers.  My 
new  friend  soon  smoked  my  character,  and  turned  my 
talents  to  use.  I  was  introduced  into  a  stuffed  suit  of 
clothes,  in  order  to  represent  a  harlequin.  The  enormous 
springs  and  bounds  1  made  gained  me  at  first  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  tlie  spm;tators,  but  the  stiffness  and  uniformity 
of  my  motions  soon  began  to  displease  them.  My  entre 
was  uniformly  greeted  with  hisses,  Avhich  soured  both 
my  temper  and  the  manager’s.  llecriininatioiis  ensued, 
and  Avhat  might  have  been  the  result,  1  knoAV  not  ;  hut 
ail  accident  Avhich  occurred  about  this  time  precipitated 
our  separation.  The  famous  fire  Avhich  destroyed  the 
fii*st  Edinburgh  theatre  broke  out,  and  the  toAvii  rats 
Avere  ealled  in  to  aid  in  extinguishing  it.  Their  leader, 
advancing  incautiously  upon  the  stage,  fell  through  a 
trapdoor  which  had  been  left  unbolted.  When  the  good 
old  Highlander  felt  the  ground  sinking  beneath  his  feet, 
iiid  saw  the  side  scenes  and  rafters  bUu if ig  above  him,  his 
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superstitious  abhorrence  of  the  theatre  revived  with  ten-  ^ 
fold  force.  Pie  yelled  with  despair  and  horror.  The 
temptation  was  too  much  for  me,  and,  as  he  descended 
into  the  darkness,  I  showered  a  profusion  of  blows  upon 
his  shoulders.  I  knew  that  after  this  prank  the  manager 
would  never  forgive  me,  for  it  must  necessarily  strengthen 
the  po]>ular  belief  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  evil 
one.  Besides,  I  had  always  an  instinctive  dread  of  such  j 
places  as  were  liable  to  fire.  In  short,  I  took  French  i 
leave.  I 

‘‘  My  next  companion  was  a  teacher  of  the  High  School 
of  strong  hogging  propensities.  Iletwecn  us,  we  lather¬ 
ed  away  right  and  left,  till  Ave  became  objectsof  dread  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  school.  There  was  every  reason  to 
fear  that  the  malcontent  imps  were  hatching  mischief. 
Indeed,  one  day  as  the  master  was  menacing  one  of  them, 

I  heard  the  culprit’s  neighbour  Avhispering  t(»  him,  ‘  Cut 
your  stick.’  The  hint  was  sufiicient — 1  fiew  olf  in  bodily 
terror,  leaving  my  hapless  ally  defenceless  in  the  mi<lst 
of  his  rebellious  subjects. 

“  About  this  time  your  worthy  father  returned  from 
France.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  had  succeeded  t(» 
the  command  of  his  company,  which  he  retained  tili  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The  necessity  of  .my  nature 
impelled  me  instantly  to  pay  suit  and  service  to  the  re¬ 
appearing  heir  of  ‘  Windy-wa’s’  and  ‘  Nae-town-brae.’ 

A  certain  degree  of  seriousness,  with  which  the  events 
of  the  llevolution  had  impressed  the  old  man,  rendered 
him  extremely  averse  to  my  volatile  habits  ;  and,  rvitli  a 
view  to  cure  me  of  them,  he  sent  me  to  J>ady  Glen- 
orchy’s  school. 

“  The  worthy  teacher  found  me  a  diflicult  subject  to 
deal  with.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  institution,  that 
the  inmates  should  be  taught  some  trade,  and  in  my  case 
its  observance  avhs  attended  with  considerable  difiicnltv. 
AVdiat  business  to  teach  me,  who  could  do  nothing  but  speak 
and  move!  To  make  an  errand-boy  of  me  might  excite 
popular  prejudice  cigainst  the  school,  and  rvas  sure  to  dis¬ 
please  the  chairmen,  jealous  of  their  privileges.  The 
worthy  chaplain  of  the  establishment  suggested  that  I 
might  do  lor  a  precentor, — ‘  he  had  known  many  heads  of 
the  same  substance  as  I  w^as  grace  ever*  the  upper  desk.’ 
Alas  !  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  I  was,  as  might  in¬ 
deed  have  been  anticipated,  ‘  timmer-tuned.’  I  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  by  kicking  up  such  a  racket,  that 
I  was  expelled  the  establishment. 

“  I  believe — and  it  is  with  a  feeling  which  must,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  resemble  wdiat  yon  call  grief,  that  the  thought 
crosses  me — that  my  undutiful  conduct  aided  materially 
in  shortening  the  days  of  your  father.  The  time  spent  in 
the.schoid  had  not,  however,  been  unproductive  of  good, 
and  the  venerable  sulferer’s  last  exhortations  completed 
the  Avork. 

‘‘  You  have  several  times  asked  me,  how  1  came  by 
the  knowledge  Avhich  I  sometimes  make  a  j»arade  of,  and 
hitherto  I  have  cA’aded  your  questions.  The  truth  is, 
that  accident  has  of  late  brought  me  frequently  into  the 
company  of  an  excellent  gentleman,  who  has  done  much 
for  the  diftusion  of  education.  His  affection  for  me 
astonishes  even  myself.  Possibly  it  may  arise  from  some 
lurking  feeling  of  clansmanship,  for  our  generic  names 
are  the  same.  In  his  school  I  have  of  late  occupied  a 
station  only  second  to  his  favourite  blind  boy. 

“  Believe  me,  there  is  no  danger  save  in  your  misap¬ 
plication  of  my  services.  In  me  you  possess  a  treasure 
more  valuable  than  the  ring  and  lamp  of  Aladdin.  Give 
me  no  rest,  for  my  nature  needs  it  not.  Make  me  a  staff 
to  modest  merit — a  scourge  to  the  undeserving.  Lay 
about  you  and  spare  not.” 

Ami  I  mentally  A’OAved,that  next  AA’inter  “  Our  Stick” 
^ould  be  brandished,  by  myself  and  allies  in  the  Bystander 
Club,  to  some  purpose. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

NOVA  SCOTIAN  POETRY. 

[Most  of  oiir  readers  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  VVilHani 
Kennedy’s  spirite*!  lines  “  On  leaving  Scotland,”  beginning,  “  i 
love  the  land,”  Scv.  'J’here  is  a  homely  truth  of  feeling  in  the  fol. 
lowing  stanza-’,  which  originally  appeared  in  “  The  Nova  Scotian 
Herald,” — an  ably-comhieted  newspaper  publi>hed  in  Halifax— 
imder  the  title  of  “  The  Response,”  appended  to  a  reprint  of 
that  poem,  that  ha-  induced  us  to  lay  them  before  our  readers.  Thn 
]»ocm  which  follows,  “  'I’he  Shipwreck,”  striki's  us  as  possessed  ot 
yet  higlun*  merit.  It  is  pleasing  to  lu*ar  English  melodies  from  the 
half-cleared  woods  of  North  America.] 

TIIL  HBisrONSE. 

I  loV’C  it  tOU, - 

At  least  I  love  one  spot, 

IVTchaiice  some  more— but  there  are  very  few' ; 

None  half  so  aatII  as  that  delightful  cot. 

Where  1  first  breathed, ’moiigst  Teviot’s  mountains  blue; 
And  though  Fame  there  has  never  peal’d  one  note, 

Yet  faithful  memory,  like  a  mirror  true. 

Through  the  dark  vista  of  my  exile  years 
The  pleasing  picture  still  before  me  bears— 

I  love  it  too. 

1  love  it  too, — 

Tlie  land  was  ne.’er  forgot, 

My  iiatiA'e  land,  and  though  it  may  be  true, 

(But  mine,  alas  !  has  been  a  AvayAA'ard  lot) 

That  in  my  youth  I  said  to  it  adieu, 

3Iy  heart  forbade  to  say  I  lov'ed  it  not. 

Even  ill  my  slumbers  still  I  oft  reiieAV 
The  sports  of  childhood  with  ambitious  hand, 

Amongst  my  playmates  in  that  distant  land— 

I  love  it  too. 

1  love  it  too, — 

Ay,  and  I  love  ?t  avcII, 

Nor,  Kennedy,  the  muse’s  minion,  thou 
May  not  have  felt  thy  bosom  higher  swell, 
j  'Than  mine  has  erst,  as  listless  verse  may  shoAV, 

!  For  Albyii  owns  no  classic  lyre  can  tell 
I/ike  Kennedy’s  Avhat  tones  do  echo  through 
The  bursting  heart — Avhat  time  the  Aveirdlike  spell 
Comes  o’er  the  qniv’ring  lips  in  “  fare  thee  Avell !” 

1  love  it  too. 

I  love  it  too, — 

Nor  has  Acadia  Avild, 

The  father  land  of  the  red  Illenoo, 

This  heart  of  mine  from  Scotia  yet  beguiled. 

Though  many  years,  in  sad  procession  sIoav, 

Like  shadows  pass,  since  Albyri  aa'bs  exiled 
From  Tcviotdalc ;  and  many  a  cup  of  Avoe, 

Bitter  and  large,  and  mantling  to  the  lip, 

It  has  been  his  in  solitude  to  sip — 

The  poet’s  due. 

I  love  it  too — 

I  loA’e  the  hills  of  heather. 

And  the  green  thistles  tliat  upon  them  grow ; 

And  anti(inarian  things  that  people  gather, 

When  turning  iqi  the  Avarfields  Avith  the  plough  ; 

But  that  lone  spot  Arhcrc  sleeps  my  honour’d  father 
Claims  all  the  Avorship  that  to  earth  1  oAve ; 

And  in  this  niggard  clime,  forgot  and  slighted. 

Where  hope  and  happiness  have  both  been  blighted, 

1  love  it  too. 

Elenvale,  May  ’25,  Albyn. 

THE  SIIirWRECK. 

“  'J’lu'ir  nia>t  gone,  ^^Ik*  bocamt*  iiiiiiianageablc — a  .-ca  struck  luT, 
aiul  she  foundtTcd,  in  sight  of - ,  Every  soul  perished.” 

The  day  roll’d  on — and  sAveetly  bright 
The  sun  smiled  o’er  the  boundless  deep. 

And  all  the  varied  tints  of  light 

Through  Heaven’s  vast  concave  seem’d  to  leap— 
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Nature,  in  all  her  majesty, 

Unveil’d  her  beauties  in  the  sky. 

A  prosperous  gale  now  wafted  near 
The  stately  ship  in  all  her  pride. 

And  scarce  a  sound  disturb’d  the  air. 

Save  when  she  dash’d  the  waves  aside, 

Or,  creaking  in  the  wind,  the  sail 
Received  the  impress  of  the  gale. 

The  emigrant  now  mutely  strain’d 
His  eyeballs,  to  descry  the  land 
AVhich  once  his  ancestors  had  gain’d 
In  search  of  Fortune’s  magic  wand — 

To  whom  such  pictures  had  been  given, 

As  made  it  seem  an  earthly  Heaven. 

Now  sunny  hopes  fill’d  every  mind, 

Depicting  wealth  and  comfort  near; 

And  smiling  prospects,  well  design’d 
To  dash  aside  intrusive  fear, 

Drew  gleams  of  bliss  from  every  eye — 

Bright  as  the  sunbeams  from  the  sky. 

But  oh !  a  fearful  calm  soon  came— 

The  breeze  died  suddenlv  awav, 

The  sun  withdrew  his  vivid  /lame, — 

And  clouds  arose  in  dark  array  ; 

Till  heaven’s  rich  beauties  vanish’d  <juite, 

And  noonday  faded  into  night. 

Then  through  the  silence  broke  the  sound 
Of  the  wild  sea-bird’s  piteous  cry, 

And  Neptune’s  angry  visage  frown’d, 

Portending  dire  destruction  nigh  ; 

While  shivering  on  the  deck  now  stood 
The  aftVighted  and  despairing  crowd. 

Gloom  brooded  o’er  the  mighty  deep. 

And  swept  each  gleam  of  hope  away ; 

The  ocean  saw,  and  wish’d  to  weep. 

But  sunk  back  wildly  in  dismay. 

While  death,  depicted  in  the  sky. 

Frown’d  grimly  from  his  throne  on  high. 

At  length  arose  a  fearful  blast. 

The  lightning  darted  from  the  sky, 

In  fragments  Lay  the  shiver’d  mast— 

In  death’s  embrace  lay  gasping  nigh 
The  pilot,  by  whose  skilful  hand 
The  vessel  oft  had  reacli’d  the  land. 

And  now  were  gather’d  on  the  strand 
A  crowd,  to  view,  but  not  to  save, 

The  vessel  driven  from  the  land, 

The  fragile  playthiifg  of  the  wave  ; 

And  shouts  of  horror,  loud  and  clear. 

Rose  from  the  ship,  one  common  bier. 

These  shouts  arose,  and  then  the  wreck 
With  swiftness  plunged  bcneatli  the  wave, 

And  the  vast  crowd  which  throng'd  the  deck. 

Sunk  in  the  sea,  a  common  grave, 

And  loudly  o’er  the  raging  surge 
The  thunders  rang  a  funeral  dirgi». 

A  UGU.TLS. 


litkrarv  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


hniXBi'R<;if. — Wo  have  been  favoi;re<l  witli  a  view  of  Ihelgett’s 
inez7utinto  eiiffravin^,  from  the  e«pie.striau  portrait  of  Sir  (Jeori/4* 
Murray,  by  Watson  <n)rdon,  r\liibitetl  Iu*re  s<une  years  a^o.  'i'lie 
plate  is  worthy  of  the  original,  'i'lie  form  and  e\pres«iif»n  <»f  tin* 
lace  are  excellently  rendered—  \N’itb  Idri  e  and  vig»>ur.  'rin*  land- 
‘'‘•ape  ill  tlie  background,  and  tlie  distribution  of  tin*  light  and 
‘^badn,  are  beautifully  and  iikilfullv  ruaiiagnd.  'I’ln*  u’ork  is  •itiorej, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree*  harsh.  It  c<piah,  if,  iiidend,  it 
do  not  excel,  its  author’s  beautitui  eiisravlin'^  of  Sii’  Dav  id  Ihiii  il, 
wliicb  we  noticed  >5unn*  time  aeo. 

I-ONpoN'.— 'Ibe  Jtoyal  Asiatic  hSoeietv  liuve  bad  a  dinucr-.-tbe 


Duke  of  Snss(*x  in  the  chair.  The  celebrated  llramiii  Rain  Mohun 
Roy,  S(*yd  Khan  (agent  from  tin*  King  of  Persia\  and  the  Abhe 
Dubois  (author  of  a  work  on  liulia\  were  present.  It  was  stated, 

'  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mitt(*e  have  a  variety  of  interesting  works  in  the  press. — The 
Tamdon  Tniversity  is  at  a  non  plus.  I'lie  friends  of  tin*  late 
Warden  are  at  work  to  get  him  reappoint<*d.  'riiat  would  setth* 
the  thing  at  once. — King’s  College  also  finds  itself  deficient  in 
fund-. — Ry  the  deatli  of  Xorthcote,  Sir  William  Roechey  is  now 
the  oldest  of  the  Royal  Aeademy. — It  has  been  suggest<*d  in  Par- 
liament  that  ]>art  of  Rnckingham  House  ought  to  he  i*onverted 
into  a  Xational  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Seulptnre. — .Vlinost  all  the 
places  of  puhlie  amusement  have  been  closed,  and  the  National 
C<*nn‘tery  Comimny  have  resolveil  to  open  their  estahlislunent. 
'rin*  way  thither,  us  to  Vanxhall,  is  by  water. — 'Fin*  Association 
for  the  rh‘m*ral  Encouragt*ment  of  Literature  have  held  a  good 
many  meetings,  for  the  jmrpose  of —adjourning. — The  following 
important  piece  of  intelligenee  is  from  the  fyiiirisor  K.rprrss 
“  Some  h(»rses,l>i*longingto  the  Royal  Artilh*ry,  <*amefrom  Wool  , 
wieh  on  Werlnesilay,  /be  fJie  purpose  of  tu'f’ritt if  iustrurtloiis  to  the 
/wrs(‘s  stuffhi^  (it  iyiutlsoi\  in  a  U(urlif.(tis('overc(t  method  of  drau’. 
ib/g.”  Wi*  beg  to  suggest  to  our  frimid  Gibb  flu*  propriety  of  se. 
curing  the  assistanci*  of  one  of  these  talented  animals,  to  assist 
him  in  his  duties  as  a  teacher. 

Demimuks. — A  dinner  has  been  given  to  Allan  (’unningliani,  at 
whirh  upwards  of  sixty  gentlemen  of  tin*  town  and  county  were 
present.  Mr  M‘Diarmid  was  in  the  chair;  and  tin*  R(‘v.  Mr 
Wightman,  the  amiable  eleigyman  of  Allan’s  natire  jiarish,  and 
one  of  his  i*arliest  friends  and  eneourag»‘rs,  ofiiciat«‘«l  as  eliaidain. 
Allan  repli«‘d  to  the  toast  of  the  day  with  his  own  good  sense  and 
plainin  ss  ; — “Genth*men, — 1  am  quite  una<*customed  to  public 
speaking,  and  can  make  hut  a  poor  return  indeed  for  the  great 
kindness  and  attention  which  has  been  shoivn  me,  and  tin*  man¬ 
ner  ill  which  my  health  has  been  prop<»sed  and  received.  In  my 
case  the  saying  has  certainly  been  reversed,  that  a  ‘  prophet 
finds  no  honour  in  his  own  country.’  1  am  proml  that  I  be¬ 
long  to  this  district,  for  it  was  the  first  to  own  me — 1  am  proud 
that  my  father  and  grandfather  were  freemen  of  this  town— I  am 
proud  that  all  my  earliest  niicl  most  lasting  fe(*lings  and  associa¬ 
tions  are  connected  with  a  place  such  as  this-  and  I  am  proud 
that  any  little  knowh'dge  1  possi'ss  has  been  gained  amongst 
you.  Gentlemen,  1  can  never  forgid  the  reception  I  have  met 
with,  and  the  kindness  I  have  exjiei  ienceil  since  my  arrival  in 
Dumfries  ;  and  for  the  honour  ilone  to  me  on  the  pn*sent  occasion, 
all  I  can  do,  is  to  return  my  warmest  and  most  fen  ent  thanks.” 
We  can  sympathize  with  tlie  full  h(*art  of  our  fri(*iid,  when  he 
found  the  best  horn  and  the  most  intelligent  of  his  nativ»*  district 
assembled  to  express  tlieir  sense  of  the  honour  his  stainless  care(*r 
refiecti*d  upon  th(*ir  common  birth-place.  His  progn*ss  through 
life  is  indeed  a  subject  of  proud  and  gratifying  contemplation. 
What  be  is  lie  lias  made  himself— Iii.s  patrons  hut  atfoidi'd  him  an 
opport  unity  of  aiding  himself,  and  he  has  done  it  like  a  man.  'Fhe 
difi'erent  fates  of  Riiriis  and  Cnniiiiigham  ought  to  read  a  lesson  l«» 
the  rising  spirits  of  the  age.  Friends  t‘an  do  much,  hut  at  the  I'ud 
every  man  is  his  own  best  patron.  We  have  a  right  to  he  grateful 
for  kindnesses,  hut  none  to  complain  of  their  being  withheld.  We 
wish  not  to  breathe  a  sylhihle  that  eould  lM‘ar  tin*  apjiearance  of  a 
liarsh  retlectlon  upon  the  ill-starred,  and  ill-gnided  Rard  of  .\yr- 
shire,  hilt  tin*  contrast  hetwe(*n  his  fortune^',  and  those*  of  Allan 
('iinningham,  is  too  instructive*  tei  he  passeel  ove*r. 

Gi'.uman V. — We  e  anned  say  that  the* small-talk  fi  om  this  e-oiintry, 
in  emr  hit  arrivals,  is  eifmiie'h  impeirtance*,  and  it  would  he  .strange 
if  it  we*re.  l  Yoin  Schwe*rin,  (in  Mee-klenhnrg,) we*  learn  that  tlie 
dissemination  of  traeds  is  e*arried  e»ii  with  gre*at  vigour.  A  eairn*. 
spondeiit  e>f  the  “  Ahemi-Ze*itung”  allege-;  that  tin;  e>Id  huly  who 
supplies  him  with  vege*tahl(*s  attempteil  to  siiiuggh*  euie?  into  his 
hoMsi*  among  the*  cabhage*s.  He  should  have  turiie*d  her  euit  of  the* 
heuise,  lor  hriiigiug  we*e‘els  inste*ail  of  garile‘ii  stiitf.  'Fli.*  saim*  ge*ii- 
th'inaii  complains  of  the  niagistrae'v,  that  “lhe*v  alh»\v  the*  towii- 
heuisf*  to  grou'  olde*r  tlaily  witheeiit  growing  a  bit  mon*  se*emly.”-- 
j  I’rom  .M.iyi'iev  we*  h‘arn  tliat  a  in'W  the‘.ilr(^  and  a  LiilluTaii 
e'hiiredi  are*  oii  the*  eve*  of  being  e*e^mplete*d.  Of  seuiiejwhat  more 
intere'St  are^  the*  ne*ws  from  this  e‘ity  retgareling  the*  progre'.ss  of  art. 
Several  we*alt!iy  ami  iiitiuential  iitd>le*iue;u  and  «‘iti/e‘ni  have*  for 
ye*ars  been  hu>)y  e*oliectiug,  witliout  any  union  or  mutual  umle*r- 
.  tamliiig.  Some*  y**ars  hae  k,  an  assoe’iatiem  for  the  enceuirageniont 
of  art  was  toiindeel,  hut  allowe'd  to  die*  a  natural  eleath.  .\ii 
Athemeiim  has  siice*e*e'ded — a  pe*rpetiial  e*xhihitie)U  of  ancie'ut  ami 
iiioel(‘rii  paintings,  to  whii'h  amateurs  send  their  tie*asiir4*s  lor  a 
time,  and  where*  any  one  w  ho  w  ishes  to  e*xeh:iiig4*  or  elispeise*  ol  a 
pi<*ture*  may  have*  it  expe»se*d  to  the  public  vi(‘W'.  'I'lie  gem  of  the 
jM*riiia!ie*iit  4‘idlectie)n  of  the  .\theiia*UMi  is  a  ( 'oriedan.is,  by  Rube*n  . 
N<*\t  ill  value,  an*  a  Maihmiia  and  Child,  by  Correggi** ;  andahe*ad, 
by  X’aiidyk**,  Mayi’mi*  e•llje^y^  a  eentral  situation  ami  iiiiuli 
wealt li,  t w’o  great  re*tjui‘ati*s  for  tin*  a«lvaue»*  ol  art.  'I  lie  Rhine 
I  coiiiM'et  liec  with  Italy  ami  the  N'elh**rl:ni»l-»  ;  the  .Neekar  ami  tin* 

I  .Malle*  willi  the (iepots  of  aucie>ut  Geiiiiaii  art.  Within  aiul  ai'ound 
[  her  w'ull'  ur«*  the  nni*^t  sjdeiidid  nmnumeut-  ol  ?h<*  pie?e*nee  oi 
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Homo  in  the  olden  time  that  Germany  can  boast  of.  These,  and 
her  flelicious  climate — to  say  nothing  of  her  wine — make  ns  augur 
much  good  of  Mayence,  now  that  she  has  made  a  fair  start.  "Jlic 
editor  of  a  North  German  journal,  with  considerable  naivete^ 
makes  an  apology  to  his  readers,  for  having  no  riots  or  revolutions 
in  his  present  number. — In  Breslaw,  a  translation  of  the  melo. 
drama  “Charles  XII.”  has  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  The 
critics  admit  that  it  is  a  good  and  amusing  play,  but  complain 
tijat  it  is  not  historically  correct. — At  Berlin — since  the  rebellion 
of  the  tailors — nothing  is  uttered  by  the  genteel  portion  of  the 
community  but  abuse  of  the  Trench  people.  And  yet  the  very 
persons  who  do  this  converse  perpetually  in  Trench,  thinking  it 
vulgar  to  speak  German.— In  Weimar,  a  “Theatrical  Almanack” 
appeared  on  the  Jst  of  June.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Tire 
first  contains  the  history  of  tlio  Weimar  Theatre ;  a  list  of  the 
actors,  witli  enumeration  of  their  ditt’erent  characters  ;  perform¬ 
ances  from  August  I8d0  to  June  18J31,  with  i»articular  notices  of 
new  jiroductioiis  and  stars.  'J'he  second  containg,  a  Tale,  a  Poem, 
and  a  Humorous  Sketch.  And  the  third,  a  Drama. 

Tinf.  Arts  in  Drp:si)e\.— The  Royal  Park  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dresden,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “The  (ireat  Garden,” 
is  a  relic  of  the  sumptuous  period  of  Augustus  II,  The  many 
wars,  of  which  Saxony  has  been  the  theatre,  and  the  impercep¬ 
tible  cliang<‘  of  taste,  have  produced  many  alterations  upon  it. 
Great  portions  have  been  subjected  to  tillage,  splendid  pleasure, 
houses  have  been  beat  down  by  hostile  artillery,  statues  destroyed 
or  removed.  Still  it  is  a  favourite  resort  with  the  ac.iv.v” 

of  Dresden  (;is  that  witty  rogue,  our  valet-de-place,  used  to  call 
them),  and  deservedly  so.  The  walks  and  drives  are  delicious  on 
a  summer  evening,  the  views  of  the  town  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  down  the  long  alleys,  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Some  statues, 
wiiich  had  been  thrown  asid<*  into  a  cellar  to  save  them  from  the 
rude  sohliery,  and  all  but  forgotten,  have  lately  been  re-erected. 
A  colossal  marble  group — or,  more  properly  link  {symplegtua) — 
has  be(*n  drawn  frmn  its  dim  abode,  ami  r(*-erecte<l  on  the  open 
‘ipace  before  the  i>ala<*e.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  defi<*ient  in  high 
and  fine  feeling.  The  allegory  is  childish  in  the  extrenn* — an  old 
man  with  wings  bearing  ott  a  beautiful  woman,  who  resists  with 
all  her  might,  wliile  a  Cupi<l  stands  weeping  beside  the  pair,  is 
intended  to  exfiress  the  moral  that  “  Time  steals  beauty  away.” 
This  is  punning  in  marble;  for  the  action  does  not  in  reality  ex¬ 
press  tin?  sentiment.  The  details  of  the  female  figure,  however, 
are  beautifully  and  faithfully  executed,  and  the  eft’ect  of  the  pure 
whit(‘  mass  as  it  stands  out  from  the  clustering  green  shrubs 
around  it,  and,  in  the  season,  from  a  profuse  blow  of  roses,  is  en¬ 
chanting. — Tlie  inspector  of  Meng’s  gallery  of  casts,  Matthiiy,  has 
}>ublished  a  systematic  catalogue  of  its  contents.  This  collection, 
M’hich  was  commenced  by  Mengs,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
casts  having  been  made  under  his  immediate  inspection,  in  moulds 
M’hich  were  broken  oft' from  them,  the  dift'erent  pieces  being  after¬ 
wards  put  together  in  presence  of  the  original  statue,  contains 
now  744  fai’-similes  of  the  finest  statues  at  Rome,  Naples,  Tloreiice, 
and  Paris.  They  are  arranged  by  the  present  amiable  and  talented 
inspector  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  embodied  history  of  the 
art.  This  collection,  like  the  invaluable  Picture  Gallery  of  Dresden, 
an«l  its  extensive  and  instructive  collection  of  engravings,  are  open 
for  the  imrposes  of  study  to  all  artists,  without  nununeration :  and 
they  are  sedulously  used. 

Tma  ATio.N  i.N  RrssiA. — An  imperial  ukase,  published  the  18th 
b’ebriiary  of  the  present  year,  after  stating  that  the  educational 
iii-Ntitutions  of  Russia  are  now  amply  sufticient  for  the  wants  of 
the  nation,  and  c<unplaining  that  many  persons  continue  to  send 
tlu‘ir  children  to  foreign  countries  for  instruction,  whereby  they 
;ire  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  relations  and  necessities  of  the 
land  they  belong  to,  ordains  : — 1.  The  youth  of  Russia,  from  their 
Kilh  to  their  18th  year,  are  to  be  educated,  if  possible,  at  the 
public  seminaries  of  that  country ;  private  tuition  is  allowed 
only  under  certain  restrictions,  and  within  the  Russian  territory ; 
•J.  Txceptions  to  this  rule  are  allowed  only  in  the  most  exigent 
circumstances,  and  must  be  granted  by  the  government;  ft.  No  lad 
under  18  years  of  age  dare  be  sent  to  a  foreign  country  for  educa¬ 
tion  ;  4.  All  who  transgress  these  regulations  are  incapable  alike  of 
civil  or  military  appointments.  A  military  academy  is  to  be  iu- 
-tituted  at  St  Petersburg,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  in 
virtue  of  the  imperial  ukase,  published  last  September,  for  the 
professional  education  of  young  otticers.  Tor  its  support  a  yearly 
sum  of  70,170  roubles  has  been  allocated  upon  the  military  budget,  ' 
and  an  extraordinary  sum  of  OiMK)  roubles  has  been  granted  for 
the  purchase  of  models  and  instruments.  'i'lu*  academy  is  to 
>tand  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  imperial  staft'.  A  council 
appointed  for  tin*  special  purpose  manage  the  economical  depart¬ 
ment  ami  the  business  of  tuition.  The  nnmber  of  ofticers  to  be 
.idmittiMl  is  .'iO  or  r»0.  Of  these  40  or  .V)  are  to  be  educated  for 
tlie  stall'  service,  and  ten  for  the  engineers  and  artillery  The 
curriculum  is  divided  into  the  practical  and  theoretical — two  years 
being  devoted  to  each.  Kvery  otticer,  while  he  remains  in  the 
academy — with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  guards — 
receives  e.xtra  pay  (jf  XX)  roulT^s. 


Tine  Arts  in  Russia. — An  imperial  ukase,  which  appeared  r.t 
the  close  of  last  year,  contains  some  new  and  important  regnla. 
tions  for  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Tine  Art-.  No  boy  be. 
neath  the  ago  of  fourteen  is  in  future  to  be  received  into  tlio 
school  attached  to  the  academy,  nor  till  alter  he  has  been  strictly 
examined  relative  to  his  elementary  education  and  his  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  architecture.  The  young  men  admitted  into  the 
school  are  divided  into  two  classes — comideto  and  incomplete 
academicians.  'I’he  former  are  supported  by  the  academy,  and  arc 
RO  in  number.  'J'he  latter  support  themselves,  and  amount  to 
100.  Only  fr(*e-born  natives  are  admissible.  A  liberal  admission 
to  tlie  classes  is  coiicede<l  to  foreigners  of  talent.  'Phere  i*  a 
iunior  and  an  advanced  class,  in  each  of  which  the  students  rmnaiii 
for  three  years.  .\t  the  <*xpiry  of  the  six  years’  course,  ten  of 
tin*  most  promising  ar(*  select<.‘d  for  the  ]»rivilege  of  thr(*o  years' 
further  study.  At  tlie  expiry  of  that  term,  the  six  who  distin. 
guish  themselves  most  are  sent  to  travel  for  three  years  as  ]»oiu 
sionors  ofthe  Academy.  They  liave  an  allowam*c  of  three  Imnurcd 
ducat«»  yearly  iluring  that  time,  and  two  hundred  ducats  for  tri’. 
veiling  expenses.  Ontheir  return  home,  they  are  preferahle  n])on 
a  vacancy  in  any  appointment  connected  with  their  art. — The  in. 
habitants  of  Tobolski  have  received  the  permission  of  tin*  govern, 
ment  to  erect  a  monument  to  .Termak,  who  hronirht  Siberia  mnb  r 
the  Russian  power.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  marble  pyramid,  sm, 
rounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  a  public  garden  is  to  be  laid  ont 
around  its  base. 

St  IhyiERSBi  r(j  Theatricals. — The  Revolutionary  tendency  oi 
the  age  is  felt  even  in  the  imperial  metropolis  of  all  the  Russias— 
at  lea^fr  as  far  as  th(‘atricals  are  e*once*rned.  The  Italian  company, 
which  commoncedoperationsthcrein  January  18*28,  dissolvedoiitbc 
first  of  March  last,  most  of  the  porfe»rmers  returning  to  their  native 
country.  Latterly  those  comedians  had  performed  mainly  tu 
empty  houses.  'Hie  causes  assigned  by  the  ]ud)lic  of  .St  Peter'-. 
Imrg  are  tin*  high  admission  prices,  and  the  di*iu*ess(*<l  (-ondition 
of  trade  and  agriculture  throughout  Russia*  Tln‘ro  is  a  rejnn  l 
that  the  cessation  of  the  Italian  opera  is  to  lead  to  livelier  exei. 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  German  company  in  this  department 
scenic  art.  Ofl'ers,  it  i.s  asserted,  have  been  nifide  to  tlie  nio>t 
talented  musicians  of  Germany.  “  The  Treischntz”  was  brouglit 
out  some  time  ago  with  great  splendour  of  decorations,  and  a  de. 
butante  in  the  character  of  Agathe,  andhas  jiroved  most  attractive. 
Altogcth(*r,  however,  the  German  actors  at  St  Petersburg  arc 
very  mediocre,  and  their  performances  are  frequented  exclusively 
by  the  middh*  classes.  Tin*  Trench  theatre  is  the  chi(‘f  favourite 
of  all  classes.  There  it  is  that  the  beau  monde  is  to  he  seen  nightly 
in  all  its  splendour.  Gcries,  the  manager,  is  an  excellent  comic 
actor,  and  i»ossessed  of  an  exquisite  tact  for  discerning  tin*  public 
taste.  He  k«*eps  himself  triumphantly  afloat  by  a  rajnd  succession 
of  tlio  newest  Parisian  comedies  and  vaudevilles,  'i'lu*  National 
stage  lias  been  of  late  unwontedly  attractive,  thanks  to  an  original 
comedy,  “  Alas,  for  Reason!”  left  in  manuscript  by  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Gribojodow,  who  fell  in  the  massacre  at  Teheran  in 
18*28.  3Iany  transcripts  of  the  piece  have  been  privately  circula¬ 
ted,  but  its  performance  was  for  a  time  expressly  forbidden. 
About  a  year  ago,  some  of  the  acts  wi're  allowed  to  he  1»ronglit 
upon  the  stage,  and  iluringtlu*  first  week  of  March  thewliolev  as 
produced.  The  comedy  is  in  verse,  the  scene  laid  in  Moscow,  and 
it  is  said  to  he  full  of  the  most  biting  wit.  The  masquerades  wen* 
but  indifierently  attended  last  winter.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  clio- 
lera  morbus  and  the  war  in  Poland  cast  a  gloom  over  St  ]*eters. 
burg,  even  before  the  disease  had  reached  the  city,  and  although 
there  was  no  chance  of  its  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  like  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  an  apjiroaching  thunder-storm.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Magiihofer,  from  Vienna,  lias  found  his  panoramas  a  soiirre  of 
emolument ;  and  two  of  our  own  countrymen  have  filled  their 
pockets  well  at  Berlin — a  serpent-sliowman,  of  the  name  of  Gully, 
and  a  glass-spinner  called  Finn. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — At  the  Haymarket,  Mrs  Gore’s  comedy 
continues  to  be  well  received. — A  new  opera,  called  “  Old  Regi¬ 
mentals,”  lias  been  brought  ont  with  decided  success  at  the  Kiig- 
lish  Opera.  Another  opera,  by  Ferdinand  Reis,  is  in  preparation 
at  this  house;  and  Collins,  “the  English  Paganini,”  is  gming  to 
perform  there.— At  the  Surrey  they  are  jdayiug  tragedy  ami 
comedy  alternately. — “  La  Crainte  de  I’Opiniou,”  by  M.  liarraut, 
was  produced  lately  at  the  Tlioatre  Traiicais — the  author  has  since 
been  converted  to  the  religion  of  St  Simon. — Peter  Bell  is  about 
to  make*  his  appearance  on  the  boards  of  our  .\delidii.  What 
next  t 


'I'O  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Remews  of  “  The  History  of  Poland,”  “  The  Club-book,* 
“  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,”  and  “Manuscript  Memorials;”  a- 
also  the  second  of  a  German  Student's  Reminiscences,  and  ton 
Dramatic  article,  are  unavoidably  po.stponed. 

.Severjil  pieces  of  poetry  have  been  received,  and  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


